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We have received for the fund in aid of the chil- 
dren of P. P. Bliss, as suggested by Mr. Moody, 
$10.80 trom Trinity Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 


school, at Merchantville, N. J., and $1.25 from the | 
Eniscopal Sunday-school, | 


Abbottsford Methodist 
Philadelphia. 

And now a Doctor Somebody vacks before the 
public to declare that there have been no men of 
genius since the reign of George III. That is about 


as sensible a croak as any of the moans over the | 


“good old times.” Almost everybody who suffers 
under a sense of mentalor moral deterioration is pos- 
sessed with the idea that everybody else is losing 
ground, 


With the multiplication of new benevolent societies, 
and the growing habit of abbreviating their titles, it is 
not an easy matter to keep track of all the varied 
changes of the associational alphabet. For instance, 
“The Society F. T. P.O. C. T. A., which we have 
seen referred to in the public press, might puzzle an 
intelligent reader,ir he did not see the name of Mr. 
Bergh in connection with its report. 


That was a pertinent question put by The Standard, 


in response to the suggestion that the “ most talented | 


young men”’ are no longer willing to enter the minis- 
try: “Butif the ‘most talented young men’ do not 
enter the ministry, what profession do they enter?” 
They certainly are not found in the law or in medicine, 
neither are they in the more active business pursuits. 


“We take it that the ministry gets its full share of | 


such as there are,” 


sey Bacon, of Geneva, on “Sunday and Sunday- 


| ragged and so filthy that from the bottom of his heart 
| he—pities the Sunday-school which has such teachers. 
| So far as heard from, every man who has slipped 
| on an icy sidewalk within the past two months has 
| looked back most carefully, as soon as he got on his 
| feet again, to see just where and how he slipped. 
Whether he fell sprawling, or only wrenched and spread 
| himself without coming to the ground, he wanted to 
' know what it was that did the business for him. Ten 
| men will lose time finding out what it was which 
tripped them, where one will take the time and. use 
the caution to learn what danger in his path is to be 
avoided. If men were as careful to keep on sure 
standing-ground, as they are curious to learn the 
cause of their last fall, more of them would walk 
without slipping. 





“ Yes, it's hard times,” said the manager of a co- 
| operative grocery the other day, “but we make 
| 8 mething every quarter. You see we have over eighty 
| stockholders scattered through the town, and they 
want tosee it pay. They do all their own trading here, 
and talk it up to their neighbors.” 





The co-operative 
principle is what we want in our Christian work ; 
teachers who have invested enough prayer ang 
thought in the Sunday-school that they “ want to see 
it pay; scholars who “talk it up,” and bring in 
recruits. There's a vast difference in the profit of a 
prayer-meeting when every one feels as if it were Ads 
meeting, and when the minister and one or two 
deacons have to furnish all the capital. 


Duelling has long been a vestige of barbarism, as 
brutal as it is criminal. Yet it is not to this day 





Christian country. Possibly all that was wanting to 
| finish it up among us was an illustration of its folly 
| as pre-eminently ridiculous as that which has recently 
invited public attention on the Atlantic shore. The 
original underlying idea of a duel was, an appeal, in 
the form of a personal combat, to the God of battles, 
|in a matter worthy of a struggle unto the death. It 
was in this view of it, that David accepted the ‘chal- 
lenge of Goliath, and pursued it to its bloody end. 
But God bas long since taught his children to choose 
some other way of finding out which is the right side 





stamped utterly out of sight even in our civilized and | 


the latest American duel, announced as meeting all 
the demands of “the code of honor.” The young men 
who don't see the absurdity of such a transaction 
are without brains to be risked anywhere. 





ADULT BIBLE-CLASSbLS. 

All Sunday-school classes ought to be Bible-classes. 
They commonly are. Yet the term “ Bible-class”’ is 
generally understood as applicable only to an adult 
class, whether that class meets in the Sunday-school 
or apart from it. 

Without stopping to find fault with the limitations 
of the term, we are glad to call special attention this 
week to the sphere and methods of adult Bible-classes. 
On another page, under the head of “ Words of Work- 
ers,” are suggestions of plans which have been found 
effective, by actual experiment, in various fields. To 
what is there said, we want to add a few thoughts in 
the same general direction. 

There is an advantage to almost any Sunday-schoo! 
in having a Bible-class, with a name and standing ot 
itsown. Many persons who would hesitate to come 
into the Sunday-school will come into a Bible-class. 
Such a class has to them the air of a post-graduate 
class. They make no confession of special lack by 
taking a place init. Moreover, there isa gain in the 
freedom and in the moral strength ot such a class, 
even to those adults who would willingly sit as chil- 
dren in Bible study in any class. 

A class of this sort ought to have a room by itself. 
Indeed, it can hardly do its work in any other way. 
Its numbers will usually be such that its teacher, to 
| be heard by all, must speak in a tone of voice which 
would interrupt or annoy other classes, if he were in 
the same room with them. In any event it will be 
well for him to have maps and diagrams, and perhaps 
a blackboard, available to use before his class. An 
| adult Bible-class is sadly limited in its methods if it 
has not its own room. 

Such a class must be co-operative. 
must not do all the talking. 


Its teacher 
In fact, a teacher who 


does do all the talking is not a teacher, anywhere. 
He may be a very good talker, a very good lecturer, 
a very good sermonizer; but he is not a teacher. 
Teaching requires intelligent co-work on the part 
of teachers and taught. 





What is the difference be- 
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tween a Bible lecture, or an expository sermon, and a 
Bible-class lesson, if in each case one man stands 
before a silent audience and tells what he thinks of 
the Bible lesson of the hour? It may not be easy for 
the teacher to get the members of his class to take a 
part freely in the exercises, asking and answering 
questions ; but until he has compassed this point he is 
not a teacher. 

Yet it would not be wise for the teacher to call on 
members of his class by name to answer questions, 
unless in those cases where he knows that the person 
addressed will be prompt to give an answer to his 
question. The habit of thrusting questions directly 
at individuals who are not prepared to respond has 
thinned out many a Bible-class which started off with 
fine prospects. .A teacher may in almost any class 
assign Bible references to particular persons, with the 
request that they will read them. 
over, arrange beforehand with individuals to respond 
to questions on a designated point. Or he may ask 
certain questions of some with an assurance that they 
will be glad to respond to them. But if he uses tact, 
and perseveres in his efforts, he can bring the class as 
a whole to a freedom in taking part in the exercises 
which will be all that he could desire. To this end, 
however, it is essential that he should from the start | 
feel that there must be this freedom and this co-work; | 
that the class is not a true Bible-class without them. 


He may, more- 





A Bible-class teacher must not suppose that the | Institute, and the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School 


members of his class are thoroughly familiar ~~ 


the Bible. They may be of more than ordinary | 
intelligence. Many of them are, doubtless, professed | 
Christians. 


and through. 


| 
as he has. 
day brought out in its simplicity and in its fullness. 
They need to be led by him to its examination, ite | 


Some of them, possibly, are church-| appearance of a little book called ‘“ Between the 
officers, or have long taught in the Sunday-school. | Bells,” a manual for Sunday-school teachers, pre- 
But for all that they do not know the Bible through | pared by John Palmer, Secretary of the Church of 
Some of them do not know any more | England Sunday School Institute, although not pub- 
about the lesson of this week than their teacher did | lished by his Society. It is a book with a pleasant 
when he took hold of its special study; and they title and an attractive dress. But its contents are 
‘ may not have given as much time to its preparation | made up with a most noteworthy disregard of the 
They need to have the lesson of the | ordinary credit to be given where the writings of 


enjoy seeing it printed as the work of another writer 
than its author. 

There is quite too much of copying without credit 
in the columns of our American religious papers. In 
our editorial rooms we have been in the habit, of 
late, of laying in a pile by themselves those papers 
which have used articles from our own columns with- 
out due credit. That pile runs up rapidly, and it 
includes papers which ought to know and do better. 
But it is in the English religious periodicals that this | 


disregard of due credit to American writers is most | 
common and glaring. Some of the Sunday-school | 
periodicals on that side of the water do not hesitate | 
to transfer our editorials to their columns and use | 
them as original, or to reprint contributions to our | 
pages as if they were sent directly to them, Thisis | 
notably the case with The Sunday School Times of Lon- | 
don—which, having copied our title, feels free to use | 
any thing it pleases from our pages without due credit, 
although latterly it has occasionally credited us with 
an article. The Sunday School World, of London, 
and the Sunday School Storehouse and Treasury, of 
that city, are other striking illustrations of reckless- | 
ness in this line. It is not a question of international | 
copyright of which we now speak, but a question of | 
individual honesty of statement. We are glad to| 
add, that the publications of The London Sunday | 


School Union, The Church of England Sunday School | 














Union, are remarkably free from blame in this direc- 
tion. 
This subject is brought prominently to mind by the 


others are used. The editor of The Sunday School 
Times was surprised to find in this volume so free use 


understanding, its illustration, its application. Many made of his former contributions to The Sunday 

a Bible-class teacher errs by trying to be too learned, | School World and his more recent editorial contribu- 
. . bd ® | . . . . . 

too ingenious, and too profound in his class-work. | tions to The Times. This was not in one instance 


The best informed members of a Bible-class are glad | 
to learn the truth as children would learn it. And 
those of them who are poorest informed need to have 
it brought to them in this shape. 

A good Bible-class teacher will rather lead his 
class in a service of mutual Bible study than tell them 
what he knows or thinks about the Bible. He will | 
expect to gain with them and from them while he | 
and they are in this good work together. He will 
be sure not to think that he knows all about his work 
at the start; and the longer he labors at it the more 
he will see of possibilities of progress. If he isa 
reader of The Sunday School Times, he will be glad 
to join with us this week in an examination of this 
subject, and he, with ourselves, will hope to know 
more about it by and by. ° 











COPYING WITHOUT CREDIT. 


It ought to be the first object of a writer or a pub- 
lisher of religious truth, to give to the world that 
which is likely to do good in the world. The pecu- 
niary profit of his labor, or the personal reputation 
which attaches to it, ought to be an incidental matter. 
In this view of the case, the more widely copied is his 
presentation of the truth, the better. 

Yet there is a question of ownership to be con- 
sidered, even in the handling of religious literature. 
& Bible society would not wish its books swept from 
its shelves by any one who fancied them, without so 


much asa “Thank you,” or ‘“ By your leave.” Steal- | 


ing religious books and tracts for free distribution 
would be an undesirable mode of evangelism. . And 
when a writer has prepared an article with special 
care, and a publisher has issued_it, either between 


alone, nor in ten instances only. It was over and 
over again on various themes and in different parts 
of the book. In some cases where he had written on 
the same point at intervals of several years, what he 
had said at one time was given in this volume in im- 
mediate conjunction with what he had said at another, 
and this without the least intimation that it was not 


gational Publication Society to the Sunday-school mission- 
ary work: 


To the Editor of The Sunday School Times : 

Your issue of December 16, 1876, contains an editorial touching 
Sunday-school matters among Congregationalists which seems to 
me liable to misapprehension, and to guard from this I trust you 
will publish this communication. 

“ They,” (the Congregationalists,) you say “ have had latterly no 
representative giving his time and strength to the organizing of 
new schools and the improvement of old ones,” and you add that 
what “ the Publishing Society’ has done “has been no substitute 
for the living missionary.” You mean that the Congregationalists 
have had no man or men specially paid to do Sunday-school work ; 
but your reference to “ the living missionary ” may lead the incau- 
tious among your readers to understand you as saying that the 
Congregationalists have no “ living missionary giving his time and 
strength to the organizing of new schools and the improvement of 
old ones.” This you cannot intend to say, as you know that the 
Congregationalists have hundreds of these living missionaries doing 
this very work ; the only peculiarity being that they do it free of 
extra expense, while some other Sunday-school missionaries receive 
salaries for similar Sunday-school labors. Not claiming to be better 
than this or than that publiean, Congregationalists claim that they 
have as noble a band of Sunday-school missionaries as the country 
contains, doing Sunday-school work in mission fields, and doing it 
at no additional cost to the churches 

You also suggest that “ those Congregationalists who want to dis- 
tribute denominational books and papers” will work through the 
Home Missionary and Publishing Society ; “ while those who want 
to multiply the number of pioneer undenominational Bible-schools 


| will contribute to support the efficient missionaries of the American 


Sunday School Union.” May not this be interpreted as meaning 
what you would not say? You must be familiar with the literature 
distributed by the publishing society to missionary Sunday-schools, 
or you would not speak so decisively, of course. I think you can 
not have failed to notice that this literature contains nothing dis 
paraging to any other denomination, society, or union, and is as 
absolutely free from ‘‘denominationalism ” as the New Testament 
For whatever reasons Congregationalists may be dissuaded from 
working throughgheir own organizations, they need not be dissuaded 
by dread of their denominationalism. 


Respectfully, 
Joun O. MEANS. 
Boston Highlands, January 9, 1877. 

The facts in the case,as we had them in mind at our for- 
mer writing, are in no degree modified bv these statements 
of Dr. Means. If, however, we did not speak plainly, we 
will now try to be more explicit. We meant to be under- 
stood, that the Congregationalists have as a denomination 
no representative missionary, or other worker, devoting him- 
self as his chief business—either with or without asalary— 
to the direct and personal work of organizing new Sunday- 
schools and improving the methods of existing schools. 
Such a worker we had in mind as Dr. Vincent of the Metho- 
dists, Dr. Randolph of the Baptists, Mr. Tyler of the Pres- 
byterians, and Ensign, or Paxson, or McCullagh, or Chid- 
law, or any other one of a score of the American Sunday 
School Union Missionaries. We did not mean to intimate 
that Congregational home and foreign missioraries, or Con- 
gregational pastors and laymen, were not devoting much of 
their time and strength, as they had opportunity, to Sun- 
day-school work. We should be surprised if that was sup- 





original with Mr. Palmer. Besides what was thus 
used so freely from this one American writer, there 
was much else in the book familiar to us as having 
been originally published in this country, although 
we could not name its author. 

“Between the Bells’ certainly has its merit as an 
ingeniouscomposition. Itcontainsmuch that Sunday- 
school teachers would do well to heed. We hope it 
wil do a great deal of good in its sphere. But we do 
think that where the work of any writer or publisher 
is worth reprinting, the credit of its origin should be 
put where it belongs. 





NOTES ON OPEN. LETTERS. 


——— 


Here is a good word for the International Lesson Com- 
mittee’s selection of golden texts for the current quarter, 
It comes from Palmyra, Mo: 

I have just been examining for the third time carefully the 
golden texts of the International and the Brooklyn Committees, 
and the more I examine them, the more I am impressed with the 
superiority of the International texts. As a practical Sunday- 
school worker, a superintendent and teacher, I have been using 
these lessons for years, and have often found trouble with the texts 
of individual publishers. as well as with those of the International 
Committee before now. But I think those for this quarter are the 
best I have ever seen. They are nearly all taken from the lesson 
itself, ghich ig one great advantage. Then the leading thought of 
the lesson is'there each time. Truly yours, 


Duncan Brown. 


> We gladly give place to a letter from the Rev. Dr. Means, 








covers or in a religious newspaper, he commonly dis- 


likes to see it used promptly elsewhere, without a word ip cemment-on our recent editorial mention of the relations. 
of credit to its author or publisher. Still less does he ' of the American Home Missionar~ Society and the Congre- 


| posed to be our meaning. Our purpose was to say further, 
| that the Congregationalists—so far as they were represented 
| by their last National Council, or are represented by The 
| Congregationalist, whose editorial comments we were inci- 
| dentally emphasizing—are desirous of some plan in advance 
of anything yet offered by either of their great societies in the 

line of Sunday-school work. We do not now suppose that 
| Dr. Means would claim to speak for the denomination in 
his expression of satisfaction with the existing state of 
| things in this direction. So far as concerns the literature of 
| the Congregational Publication Society, we spoke from no 
exhaustive personal knowledge of its character, nor did we 
mean to reflect upon it as offensively denominational. Be- 
cause its Constitution declares that one mission of that 
Society is to “support the Congregational faith and polity,” 
and because its secretaries have asked support for it on 
the ground that its publications were distinctively denomi- 
national, we took it for granted that the literature was all 
that was thus claimed forit. If, however, from any reason, 
a modification of our original conclusion is desirable, we 
should make it in this way: Any Congregationalist who 
wants to distribute such books and papers as the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society prepares and circulates, will 
do well to send his money to that Society ; and he may do 
this with the full understanding that not one dollar of his 
money goes toward the salary of a living missionary whose 
chief work is organizing and improving Sunday-schools. 
But if he wants his money to be used in support of an effec- 
tive Sunday-school missionary, he will do well to send it to 
the American Sunday School Union; and this, too, with the 
conviction that every dollar of his money will, if he so re- 
quests, be applied to the salary of such a missionary, 
and not one cent of it be paid for books or papers. Are 
we now understood ? 


| 
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A WINTER HYMN. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 
) 3 
O weary winds! O winds that wail 
O’er desert fields and ice-locked rills! 
© heavens that brood so cold and pale 
Above the frozen Norland hills! 


II. 


Nature is like some sorrowing soul, 


Robed in a garb of dreariest woe ;— 
She cannot see her vernal goal 


Through ghostly veils of mist and snow :— 


ITI. 


Her pulse beats low ; through all her veins 
Scarce can the sluggish life-blood start; 
What feeble, faltering heat sustains 
The half-numbed forces of her heart! 
IV. 
Above, despondent eyes she lifts, 
To view the sun-rays cloud-enfurled ;— 
Beneath she marks the storm-piled drifts 
About a waste bewildering world — 
4 2 
Ah, stricken Mother! hast thou lost 


i All memory of the germs that rest, 
} Untouched by tempest, rain, or frost, 
t 
: 


et ecaetn aeaen te. 


Shrined in thine own immortal breast ? 


VI. 
{ Bend, bend thine ear; yea, bend and hear,— 
: Despite thy winds’ and woodlands’ strife,— 
Deep in Earth's bosom, faint but clear, 
The far-off murmurous hints of life :— 
VII. 
The sound of waves in whispering flow ; 
Of seeds that stir in dreams of light, 
Whose sweetness mocks the shrouded snow, 
Whose radiance smiles at death and night; 


VIII. 
So, Christian spirit! wrapt in grief,— 
Beneath thy misery’'s frozen sod, 
Love works, to burst in flower and leaf, 


On some fair spring-dawn fresh from God! 
Augusta, Ga. 





SUNDAY AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN 
EUROPE. 
BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


A few weeks since, [ attended the meetings of a Euro- 
pean Congress ‘or promoting Sabbath observance. It was 
largely attended by representatives of the principal European 
countries, including men of high eminence and influence in 
church and state. All seemed to feel (what I am sure 
every American traveler on this continent feels profoundly) 
that the gift of a quiet, religious Sunday would be a gift 
beyond all price, both in a moral and even in a material 
aspect, to all these countries. And yet the feeling of the 
great meeting, though earnest, was not hopeful, and I 
confess that I shared the discouragements of the other 
delegates. If the question were simply one of legislation, 
it would be difficuit enough. But it is a question how to 
get the Sunday not only into the statute-book, but into the 
heart and mind and habits of the people; and how shall 


that be done, when you have no Sunday in which to do it? 


The hopelessness of the situation is summed up, to my 
mind, in this statement: There is no Sunday in Europe, 
because there is no Sunday-school; and there is no Sun- 
day-school because there is no Sunday. Which end to 
begin at, in order to get society out of so bad a tangle, 
is the question. Probably at both ends. 

I would love to have the Sunday-schools of America fol- 
low up the noble plan that was set on foot some years ago 
by Mr. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, to endow the Protestant 
churches of Europe with a Sunday-school system on the 
American pattern. It woulkl be a most arduous under- 
taking. It would be hard for- the system to flourish, at 
home, it if had all the ball-matches, the excursions by rail 
and steamer, the target-shootings, the election-days, the 
public balls and concerts and theatres, and the family din- 
ner-parties, running opposition to iton the same day. And 
it would be harder yet, if all the public schools kept in till 
dark on Saturday afternoon, and gave out extra lessons to 
be learned at home before Monday morning. I have had 
to warn my French, Swiss, and German friends that they 
never will have the American Sunday, unless they also 
introduce the American Saturday afternoon. 

Furthermore, if you will undertake this grand mission, 
you must make your account of difficulties of other sorts. 
You must expect actual flat opposition, in a multitude of 
cases, from the state-church pastors, who like to keep every- 
thing going in a slow, quiet way, and especially dislike to 








have laymen or women interfere with religious affairs. 
You must count on finding the whole Christian public in 
‘that inert condition which such a discipline would engen- 
der—unaccustomed to do anything for the church, even so 
much as to raise the money to pay the minister. And in- 
stead of the abounding resources—books, songs, lesson- 
papers, and comments, and all the Sunday-school appli- 
ances that surround you at home—you must begin with a 
meagre little repertory, mostly translated from the English. 
I remember with what feeling one of the Geneva pastors 
spoke, after he had preached for me in English—a very 
solemn New Year's sermon; I gave out the hymn, “ Noth- 
ing but Leaves,” which was sung by the little congregation 
of travelers as if they felt it. -“Oh!” said Pastor Choisy, 
“you do not know, you English and American Christians, 
how rich you are in your great treasure of hymns and of 
good books; and how poor we French Protestants are, who 
are only three millions, all told!” More shame to us, I 
thought, if, having such treasures of the best, we should be 
content to read and sing such trash as we sometimes 
choose to. 

This is by the way. Do not let me divert you from the 
thought which so gravely weighs on my own mind, that 
there is no enterprise of Christian missions that could be 
undertaken with greater promise of usefulness to the whole 
world, and advantage to the kingdom of Christ, than a 
Sunday-school mission for the continent of Europe. There 
are spontaneous beginnings of such work already in the 
more important centers of Christian activity on this conti- 
nent. But what an inspiration of courage it would give to 
the little company of Christian folk to hear that the 
American Sunday School Union had taken the matter up in 
earnest, and that reinforcements were coming from beyond 
the sea! 

Now when [ set forth the inert and torpid-seeming state 
of one of these parishes, as contrasted with the restless 
activity of a Christian community in America, don’t lay the 
comparison too flatteringly to heart, and thank God too 
complacently that you are not as other men. I should be 
glad if, while drawing hither from America the incitements 
and helps to a system of active lay usefulness in Switzer- 
land and Germany, I could seud home from here some les- 
sons which our people might learn from a sleepy old-country 
parish. I have none but pleasant memories of the walk we 
used to take each Sunday from Coburg, half a league, to 
Ahorn, a tiny little village where the minister (unlike the 
city ministers) was orthotlox and earnest. The two banks 
of the road were bright, on spring mornings, with the little 
blue flowers that Germans call “ birds’-eyes,’ and whenever 
we passed a spring or abrook the forget-me-nots blossomed 
thick along the margin. By and by a foot-path turned off 
through fields where bright, scentless corn-flowers and 
gaudy poppies waved among the grain, and tiny wild pan- 
sies and red-tipped daisies blossomed under foot; and when 
we had passed the big pine-tree on the hill-top surrounded 
with stone seats, whence we could look back on the quaint 
old town and off on the aneient castles that crowned so 
many a height, then we could see just before us the slender, 
needle-pointed spire of Ahorn Church. A monastery chapel 
it once was, till the Reformation came and hurried the 
monks out of their spacious convent with its broad moat 
and ponderous loop-holed towers, and vast central court 
entered from over the drawbridge, and gave all these, to 
have and to hold, to a family of the fighting Christians of 
that age. 

It was pleasant, within the church, there, on each side 
of the chancel, to see the monuments of some of these wor- 
thies, with infinite carving and whittling, one in wood and 
oue in costly stone, with scroll-work, amd little columns 
and arches, and fat cherubs holding up curtains, and sculp- 
tured scenes from the Gospels, and, for the principal group, 
the fighting Christian in his armor, his plumed helmet on the 
ground beside him, kneeling in prayer; behind him his gons, 
one after the other, down to the smallest, also in full armor, 
and also kneeling in prayer; before him, his wife and all the 
girls in like attitude. We used to have time to study the 
old knights and their family devotions, while the two little 
bells in the steeple were calling in the latest comers with 
their final ding-dong, before the schoolmaster began the 
choral on the wheezy organ over the door. But if was more 
interesting to look down over the gallery-ledge at the queer 
embroidered crowns of the peasants’ head-dresses, and at 
the three or four rows of boys and girls on each side the 
aisle, and the good parson walking to and fro, questioning 
and explaining in a loud voice, and drawing out faint and 
timid answers. It was the confirmation class; and for 
many successive Sundays, with frequent week-day sessions, 
all the boys and girls of fit age, in the whole Village, came 
under the diligent, earnest, personal instruction of this 
excellent and able pastor. They were dull and heavy 
children ; there. was not much sparkle and enthusiasm 


in the exercise; but there was a grave sense of duty | “building up" 





oneness 


in it, and no clap-trap and nonsense about it. There was 

no ardent co-operation with the pastor—only a placid sit- 
| ting by to see him do it; and there was no going out into 
| highways and hedges to bring in the wanderers. But then, 
‘on the other hand, there was no need of this last. There 
| were no wanderers. The pastor knew all his lambs, and 
| his lambs knew him. There was no scramble among dif- 

ferent sects and Sunday-schools to seé which should get 
the most; no strifes and emulations, which are “works of 
the flesh.” If the village was torpid, it was at least peace- 
ful; and if there was little help for the lonely pastor, there 
was the less chance of one of the most momentous of 
duties falling into the hands of some incompetent volun- 
teer 


I would like to write you again, about a country parish 
in Switzerland. 


Geneva, Switzerland, December 28, 1876. 


STORAGE AND USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


The memory is related to the understanding as the tender 
is to the locomotive. The office of the memory is to carry 
material for the use of the rational faculties. Without 
memory each day’s life would be an unguided experiment, 
and the experience of the past would furnish no capital for 
the future. In the mechanical structure there is always 
a proportion between the tender and the locomotive, but m 
men’s minds there is a vast variation between the memory 
and the understanding. We occasionally meet with a 
prodigy in the way of memory. In such a case, however, 
the understanding is generally deficient. 

Memory is properly subdivided into two departments— 
retentiveness and readiness. One memory wil! be more 
marked by the former quality, and another by the latter ; 
while the best memories are those which enjoy a just pro- 
pection of these two features. One man can remember 
almost everything he sees, hears, or reads, but he is not avt 
in calling up his stores. On the front door you may read 
the notice,—“ No goods at retail.” You cannot run in and 
obtain an article ortwoupon demand. Everything is packed 
away in ponderous cases by the large quantity. Such men 
are good to furnish the retail dealers. They unpack slowly, 
and only in quantities If you ask them whether they 
have a certain article, they are in doubt. They must put 
their finger to their head and pause, or they must go to 
the bills, or take you to one who has charge of a subordi- 
nate department. Then you can be supplied by a great 
quantity. Such persons are well adapted to be teachers of 
teachers, but they do not succeed at first-hand. They are 
willing to load a ship, but they cannot cook a meal. 

But there is the ready memory, which is better for every- 
day use, just as a community is far better served by having 
access to the largest number of shops which will furnish 
goods at retail. The ready memory is not generally either 
very capacious or very philosophical, but it keeps its tools 
within easy reach, and frequent use insures that they are 
both bright and sharp. 

This much it is, perhaps, well to say by way of introdue- 
tion to our present subject. Few persons there are who do 
not greatly feel the need of some better means for the 
storage and use of information. Of books, papers, and pe- 
riodicals there is literally no end. Everybody reads, few 
persons study, and fewer still are trained as thinkers. 

No doubt we shall all agree that usefulness in life depends 
very largely upon a plan, patiently and steadily pursued. 
Indeed, we may claim that there can be no great usefulness 
where such a plan is wanting. Some have no plan in 
Storage, and so almost everything they handle goes to waste. 
System in conserving is just as essential as the pail for 
water, or the bin for the beaten grain. Great emphasis is 
laid in the Scriptures upon the process of “ building up.” 
This involves patience in labor, solidity in material, and 
permanence in agency. Where any one of these is wanting, 
we shall be sure to fall short of the best results; indeed, we 
| may look for disappointment and failure. 
| ‘The storage and use of knowledge concerns all these 
| points of consideration, This is pre-eminently an age in 
which the commerce of truth is vast, and the learned man 
| of a hundred years ago would now be esteemed as inexcusa- 
bly deficient. 

Patience in labor, when that labor is directed toward the 
minds and hearts of others, depends, in no small measure, 
| upon the ample stores which are held in reserve by pastor, 
| teacher, or student. He who has great funds upon which 
| he can draw at will, with no peril of exhaustion confronting 

him, enjoys one element of strength which gives support to 
| patience. Your shallow man is sure to become impatient. 
| The bank officers, with more than ample reserve of gold, can 











afford to laugh at the crowds who make the run. 


Solidity of material is’ likewise indispensable for the 
Mere emotion and exhortation are not 
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enough. Indeed, there must be the solidity of truth in after a visit to some traveling show where he had been 
order to atford substance to retain the heat of emotion, and | delighted with the performance of a band, drumming away 
miss of traci in order to atford a foundation for exhortation. on a board with a couple of sticks, which seems to have 
Your tinsel is heated in a cundle-blaze in a second; but in | been the beginning of his musical career. It was his wife 
a second after, you may grasp it in your hand and hardly | who first taught him to sing, and to play on the piano ; and 
feel the glow. Now raise yonder muss of iron to the white that same wite stood at his side through life as his good 
heat, and it will melt its way through that block of ice. | angel, stimulating his efforts and managing his financial 
“ Wood, hay, and stubble ” are very poor materials for | affairs, until the same casualty carried them together to 
building in the kingdom of God. If any man is in need of | their heavenly home. 
the most ample storages of truth and fact and experience, 
that man is he who, by voice or pen, is laboring with the | under the instruction of Mr. George W. Root, the music 
souls of others. Eternal verities alone cau build an eternal | composer, and developed a rich baritone voice, and a 
structure, It is nothing less than an awful trifling with facility in composing popular airs, especially for the use of 
one’s responsibility to put off either old or young with a | Sunday-schools, He was soon employed by the then well- 


When Mr. Bliss came to Chicago, he placed himself 








parcel of moral and religious platitudes. Mining for hid- | known firm of Root and Cady, to hold musical conventions 
den treasures means the laborious penetration into the | in the Northwest, and to introduce their publications. He 
very heart of the veins of solid truth. Commerce in any | also became the chorister of the . First Congregational 


| and was permitted to lead a few souls tothe Saviour. Tak- 
ing the cars early, to fulfill his appointments at Chicago, 
made for Sunday, December 31, he was delayed by an 
accident to the engine, which unexpectedly brought him 
into the subsequent train, which plunged into the abyss at 
Ashtabula. Thus strange are the ways of Providence. 
And yet God makes no mistakes. Our dear broth<r has 
finished his earthly music, but he sings now the “new 
| song” before the throne. 

It will be a gratification to the friends of Mr. Bliss to 
| know that his two children will not be left destitute, al- 
| though our brother had always refused to accept any por- 

tion of the $60,000 thus far realized as royalty on the song- 
books, and had labored in revival meetings with only such 
remuneration as was voluntarily given. Mr. Moody 
recently announced that $10,000 had been colletted for 
the children—a sum which will be further increased by the 








community staggers, and then comes to a stand, where men 
use only paper and promises to pay forexchange. Our 
factories here have failed again and again, because they 
tried to underpin their industries by “ store-orders,” in- 
stead of the true medium of exchange. So religion sinks to 
a perilous discount where men trade in mere surface gen- 
eralities. Just here is the lack upon the part of many 
most excellent pastors and teachers. Askinga young man 
of very ordinary attainments why he absented himself 
from the Bible-class, he replied that when he attended a 
class he wanted to hear a teacher talk who knew a good 
deal more than himself. Now this teacher is an experienced 
eller and a man of unusual solidity. But ie nas never 
pursued any system of storing knowledge, hence his class 
shows the leanness and meagerness. 

Permanence in agency is another very important element 
in the process of a solid building up. Here again the 
results of Christian labor exhibit a sore lack ; for who has 
not observed in our country that the spirit of change is all 
pervading? Ministers get preached out, and teachers get 
talked out. Accordingly they become restless, and their 
hearers become restless, and where both parties are uneasy 
there is sure to be a change. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the loss to our Sun day-schools annually from this one 
cause. Who has not observed the scattering of classes and 
the depletion of congregations consequent upon such 
changes? We think it could be easily proved that the 
want of system in the storage and use of knowledge is a 
uveat cause lying back of these lamentable results. 

Scarcely any one thing is more needed among our Chris- 
tian workers to-day than a thoroughly helpful system. 
No one memory, however accurate and spacious, can store 
away the facts, illustrations and knowledge which are 
necessary to meet the demands of our inquisitive and grow- 
ing generation. 

In another article, with the permission of the editor, we 
propose to give some details as to a plan, far-reaching and 
accurate in its application, which has been pursued for a 
number of years. 





TRIBUTE TO MR P. P. BLISS. 
BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


If ever there was a man, of the people simply, who, on 
passing behind the veil that parts eternity from time, de- 
served a tribute of admiration and love from surviving 
‘vends, that man was Philip Paul Bliss, whose earthly form 
perished in the Ashtabula disaster. The wide circulation 
uf his sacred songs and music, through the labors of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, in this country and abroad, and by 
various revival and Sunday-school agencies, had made his 
name familiar to thousands of converts who had been won 
by their touching appeals, or had voiced a new-born faith 
and love in their stirring strains; as also to millions of 
Christian souls who were similarly aided in reaching. or 
expressing a higher experience. 

But there are not a few in the West who have had the 
privilege of knowing Mr. Bliss personally, and of working 
at his side in efforts to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom ; 
and to these the religious world will naturally look for 
some account of his life and labors. The writer, though 
not as intimate with him as were some others, having had 
years of Christian intercourse as a member of the same 
church, desires to make a contribution of affectionate 
remembrance. 

Mr. Bliss was born in the year 1838, in Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, and grew up there among plain people, 
amid humble surroundings. This may partly account for 
his leading characteristics ; for the rivers and ‘forests and 


mountains of his native region. fed his poetio, sensibility, 


while his association with the farmers.and waodsmen gave 
him a sympathy with ordinary human life, and a desire to 
reach and save the masses. It was long, ansid: the disad- 
vantages of his surroundings, before his nmusical nowers 
had any development. His mother, one Jay jound him, 


| Church of Chicago, wnder the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. 


| legal right which they will now have to any further pro- 
_E. P. Goodwin, and united with that church, continuing 


ceeds from the royalty on their father’s books. 





| his connection with it until his death. Previously his 
church relations had been with the Methodists. He was 
soon made the superintendent of the Sunday-school, a post 
which he retained for about three years. 

His Christian character now came out in a beautiful 
development of love and activity. The singing of the 
choir became spiritually impressive, and was made to coin- 
cide with the earnest revival preaching of the pastor. 
Seldom, unfortunately, is there witnessed such a coincidence 
of aim, on the part of a chorister, with the effort of a de- 
voted minister to save his hearers. Many of the original 
hymns and tunes of Mr. Bliss, since widely famous, were 
sung by his choir and by his Sunday-school. And when 
his part of the service was finished, he could be seen (the 
choir seats being back of the pulpit), Bible in hand, follow- 
ing the preacher through the discourse, his face beaming 
with interest, and oftentimes the tears stealing down his 
cheeks. Dr. Goodwin had no more attentive and sympa- 
thetic auditor than he—a fact noteworthy, because choris- 
ters have not, as aclass, won for themselves special reputa- 
tion in this respect 

As a superintendent he was very popular. His fine, 
manly form and handsome face, his rich voice, his pleasing 
tones, his loving spirit, and his deep interest in the school, 
made him a favorite with teachers and children. Here, 
too, his aim was ever spiritual—to make the school a nur- 
sery of the church; and in doing this, he sought to influ- 
ence individual scholars by word of mouth and written 
notes, as well as to give proper character to the general 
exercises, 

But he was now ripe for a larger sphere, and God pro- 
vided it. Major Whittle, having left a lucrative business, 
to engage, after the manner of Mr. Moody, in lay-evangel- 
istic labor, invited Mr. Bliss to join forces with him after 
the fashion of Mr. Sankey. This he willingly did, and 


We had here, at Chicago, last evening, a crowded meet- 
ing in memory of our brother, at the First Congregational 
Church, where he used to lead the choir. The Rev. Dr. 
Goodwin and Major Whittle made addresses, marvelous for 
their unction and eloquence, in testimony of his worth and 
usefulness. This fresh incident was given concerning the 
refusal of Mr. Bliss to accept a royalty on the song-books 
used in the revival meetings : Mr. Moody, when he returned 
from England, called Major Whittle and Mr. Bliss to 
Northfield, to confer on further labor. He stated the 
difficulty that if these song-books were used and sold at 
the meetings the accusation would be made that it was a 
money-making arrangement. Althouch Mr. Bliss had only 
recently begun to receive a comfortable support, he most 
cheerfully agreed that all the receipts from the royalty 
should go into the hands of trustees, and be appropriated 
to benevolent objects. When subsequently Mr. Moody 
himself proposed that Mr. Bliss should accept $5,000, and 
buy a house for his family, the latter declined to depart 
from the arrangement, saying that the Master, who had no 
home on earth, could provide him with one in some other 
way, should it be necessary. He thus sacrificed $12,000 
per annum. 

Chicago, January 15, 1877. 





—_———— 
‘BECAUSE MAMMA SAYS SO,” 
BY MARY MORRISON. 

Grandpapa Giles has laid down his newspaper, and is 
taking off his spectacles. The children all know what that 
means,—they are to have a story. 

When I was a little boy, I lived ona farm. We had 





became a grand power for good in all the surrounding re- 
gion, and even in distant cities. Now, more than ever, did 
his songs accomplish their appointed mission. Not often 
are the three characters combined in one man, of poet, 
musical composer, and singer. 

Mr. Bliss was not, indeed, very much of a poet; but he | 
had the poetic temperament, and great facility of versifica- 
tion. While he did not make hymns which would compare 
with those of Watts and Wesley for soaring imagination | 
and powerful expression, he yet had a special faculty for | 
seizing upon evangelical truth, and versifying it almost in | 
the language of Scripture ; as also for putting to use telling | 
incidents, as in ‘ Hold the Fort,” which might illustrate | 
a doctrine or a duty. No man ever more literally “sang | 
the gospel,”’as is attested by his pieces entitled, “ Hallelujah, 
‘tis Done,” ‘‘ Whosoever Will,” «The Light of the World is 
Jesus,’ “ More to Follow,’ “My Prayer,” and “ Almost 
Persuaded.” 

A large part of the power of the Moody meetings is con- 
nected with the use of the hymns and tunes of Mr. Bliss; 
and this is largely because these came from the heart of | 
the author, and were written amid revival scenes and for | 
revival use. God raised him up to meet the present relig- | 
ious crisis, and to give fresh wings of music and poetry to | 
the gospel of his Son. Major Whittle and his pastor bear 
strong testimony to his whole-hearted consecration and 
great personal humility, and to his most touching prayers, | 
in private, that God would use him—his hymns, his tunes, 
and his singing—for the promotion of the kingdom of 
Christ. Those prayers were signally answered, as far away | 
even as Africa and China. 

His Christian activity was maintained to the last. He 
sang, as his parting hymn, at the Moody “ Tabernacle,” in 





| regular turning of /the dasher. 


horses and cows and chickens; but, best of all, we had a 
long hill that sloped from the grove back of the house way 
down to the river. There we used to slide by the hour 


, together, some of the boys from the village, and your uncle 


Seth and aunt Rosa, and your grandmother too. She was 
a little girl then, and wore a scarlet hood and short dresses. 
One day my mamma said to me, “Johnny, you are not to 
go and slide to-day; will you remember?” 

‘“ Why not, mamma? it’s only cloudy, and the snow is as 
hard as can be.” 

“ You cannot go, Johnny, because mamma says she does 
not wish youto. Isn’t that enough?” 

“T think I might,” I said, whining and beginning to ery. 
“T don’t see why I can’t have a good time as well as the 
other boys. I don’t want to sit rolled up on the rug all 
day, just like the old cat.” 

My mamma looked very sober, but did not say any 
more. She left me and went into the back kitchen to 
churn. I could hear the splashing of the cream and the 
She had asked me to ravel 
out a piece of carpet for a rug she was making. The carpet 
lay by me, but I could not touch it. I sat with my arms 
on the window-sill looking out at the snow. As I sat 
there, I heard voices and footsteps. They came nearer, 
and soon Henry Jones and Like White came up. I beck- 
oned them to the window. 

“What! ain’t you going sliding to-day, Johnny?” said 
Henry. 

“No,” I answered gruffly. 

“Why not?” says Like; “you sick?” 

“T can’t go because mamma says I can’t,” | said. 

“ Didn’t she tell you why?” said Henry. 

“No; she thinks it’s enough if she says so.” 





| Chicago; “I know not the hour when my Lord will come, | “Hm—m!” said Like, “I always make my mamma tell 
| to take me away to his own dear home,” and went away to | me the reason why. Tm big enough to know: what I 
| Pennsylvania to spend Christmas in the circle of family | ought to do,” and Like drew himeelf up and stood on-his 

friends. But he was not idlethere. He at once began to | toes; but just then a snowball hit him on the back, and he 
| hold meetings, and to visit religiously from house to heuse, | came down flat, and we all laughed. 
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The boy who threw the snowball came up then to the 
window. “ Why, Johnny,” he said, “why don’t you come 
out and have some fun? Are you playing prison? You 
ain’t sick, are you?” 

“I did havea little sore-throat last night, but I don’t 
feel it any now. My mamma says I can’t go, and sol 
shan’t.” 

“T tell you what,” says Like, “you just slip out the 
front door and come down for an hour. 
Making butter, ain’t she?” 

I hesitated. Just then I happened to look towards the 
fire. The cat lay there purring. I remembered what I 
had said about lying around just like her, and I jumped 
up, took my cap and overcoat, opened the front door softly, 


and went out. My woolen scarf I entirely forgot in my 
hurry. 


She'll never know. 


“That’s jolly,” said Like; “I never do anything ‘cause 
my mother says I must. If she don’t tell me why, catch 
me!” 

My red “ Antelope” never seemed heavier than when I 
drew it slyly round the back way that day, and the air 
never felt so cold. My mamma’s face seemed to be looking 
at me from the clouds, the river, and the trees. I thought 
I heard her calling me two or three times, but the boys 
said it was unly the wind. 

“ Like,” I said at last, “I am sure mamma is calling me; 
I’m going.” 

I went back as I had come. 
room. 


I went into the sitting- 
It was still as I had left it. 
the corner was ticking, the miniature ship rocking on 
top, and the cat lying on the hearth. How I wished 
then that I were the cat in truth. I went out into 
the back kitchen, but mamma was not there. Just then, 
Hugh, the hired man, came in. “Sakes alive!” he said, 
“Johnny, what you been about? Yer mother was going 
to take you a sleigh-ride up to Aunt Hannah’s. She 
was going to surprise you, she said; but she saw a boy 
who said he saw you going down the hill. 
left me to look you up. 
dinner.” 

So I lost a sleigh-ride, and, from leaving off my scarf, 
took the scarlet-fever. But I learned a lesson. After this 
‘« Because mamma says so” was enough. And now I am 
old, I have learned a greater lesson: “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” and when I don't see the reason why he has said it, 
I still trust him. 


WORDS OF WORKERS. 
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THE BIBLE-CLASS AND ITS METHODS. 


So you see she 
She won’t be back here till after 








[Requests for information on wise methods with adult | 


B:ble-classes have come in, from more than one source, 
to the editor of The Sunday School Times. And 
from various sources have come suggestions of plans of 
Bible-class work, which have proved successful in actual 
experiment. Accordingly, no little space is given this week 
to this department of Sunday-school activity. And even 
now much that is valuable of this nature must be laid over 
until a week later, when again this subject will receive 
attention.—TuE Eprror. } 


GATHERING THE CLASS. 

Obviously the first thing to be done when a good Bible- 
class is desired, is to gather members for it. There are 
many ways in which this work is undertaken. These ways 
must be wisely considered, for success is not found in every 
field by methods which avail elsewhere. One method, for 
example, is in the issue of such a card of invitation as we 
copy herewith from the pattern of a Maryland school: 








OFFICE OF 


SUPERINTENDENT M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Frepericx, Mp 


CORR O eee enen eee eeeeeeees 


We propose to orzanize an adult 
B:ble-class in the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 


this city, to be taught by the Rev. Dr. A. H Ames, Pastor, 
and you are respectfully requested and urged to become a 
member. You will please signify your willingness to assist 
us by being present at the School Room on Sunday next, at 
1 1-2 o'clock, P. M. 


| sniaeatiagh 
| 











Superintendent, 


| 
| 
| 





Let it, however, be borne in mind, that anv circular. or | 


personal letter even, needs to be followed with diligent 
personal effort. A pastor who had been eminent!y snecess- 
ful im building up an adult department in his Sunday- 
schol, said, in answer to the question how he did it, “There 
is but one way. It is the way the Lord used with David, 
when he ‘beset’ him ‘behind and before.’” 


The old clock in | 
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personal work the church register, the hst of pew-holders, the | for the future. Sometimes the hour and a half is spent in 


pastor s visiting list, and all other means of finding the people, | 
should be diligently used. Visiting committees, to go for | 


| conversation, in little clusters, thus giving me an opportu- 


nity to say a word to each member. Much blessing has 


those who may possibly be secured, should be employed | followed these little personal talks. Then about twice in 
persistently. Words from the pulpit, in the prayer-meeting, | the year we have a supper for the class and their friends, 


and in family visitation, will also be of weight. 


The subjoined card, used by a school in Philadelphia, has 


| done good service in this diyection 


2s, 
: 
Memorial Baptist Church Bible School 
“THE AUDIENCE ROOM CLASS,” 


Meeting every Sabbath Afternoon, at 2} o'clock, in the 
Audience Room of the Church, 





} 
| 
} 
} 


Northeast corner of Broad and Master Streets, 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOUR PRESENCE AND CO-OPERA- | | 
TION IN THE STUDY OF GOD'S WORD. 


The method of study adopted by us being in the manner 
of religious conversation, affords the greatest opportunity 
for harmonious interchange of thought and sentiment, 
whereby we become instructors one of another. partners in 
each other’s researches, convictions. and experiences; the 
whole being under the supervision and leadership of our | 
teacher. The expressions from the class being wholly 
voluntary, no obligation is laid upon any to engage in the 
| discussions, although it is hoped all will do so. 


| 

VISITORS ARE ALWAYS CORDIALLY WELCOMED. If you | | 

should not feel able to join us, we shall be glad to see you 
| whenever you may be able to come. 





It is important to interest in the class those who attend | 
it casually, and, if possible, to secure them as permanent | 
members. In some cases the plan is to hand to each | 
visitor such a card as we copy below, with a request that 
he will fill out the blanks, and return it to the teacher, 
or leave it upon the seat. Even if the visitor is not at once 
secured to the class,as a member, he at least becomes 
known to the teacher by this method, and further attention 
may readily be bestowed upon him: 














having in it both men and women. 


the sick, new members, ete. 


Ij not engaged in Sabbath School work elsewhere, we cor- 
| a aici 
dially invite you to come and help us. 
| yraTs 1 + + 
VISITOR'S MEMORANDA. | 
| PLEASE FILL UP_ THE FOLLOWING BLANKS | | 
| eee ame Nee eee: Beer a 
P? “ee So 0>)..c sic asoneeae b ee Fe 
} What Church do you attend ?_____- se | 
SS a ee ce sing ‘ in | 
If you wish to become amember of the Class, please note it here. | | 
oo cael a ia a aaa ale | 
| CONDUCTING THE CLASS 


Large classes have been scattered by bad management; 
and, on the other hand, small classes, under good manage- 
ment, have grown in numbers and in power. 
Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school, of Philadelphia, is a 
class now numbering three hundred and twelve members. 


Concerning his methods of work, by which this class has so 
enlarged, Mr. Miller gives this account: 


our lessons were conveisational, the members taking part 
freely, asking and answering questions. Usually I made 
my questions personal, calling by name. I never found 
any trouble in getting the class to take part. Two years 
ago we came into our present room with its three hundred 
chairs, and almost immediately the class filled every seat. 
The acoustics of the room are bad, and at once I found it 
difficult to carry out my original plan. The answers would 
be given all the same, but could not be heard by the class, 
sometimes not by myself. However, I still ask questions, 
but rarely personal qu stions, and then I repeat the sub- 
stance of the answer, and enlarge upon it. A lecture 
right through cannot interest the greater. number. The | 
members must take part. They must think agd search | 
and draw inferentes for themselves. Then they will re- | 
member what they learn. We read a great deal in concert 
—usually all the verses of the lesson, one by one, during 
the hour. 

“Sometimes I send out postals to perhaps eight or ten 
before the Sunday, asking each one to write me the answer 
| to a certain question. This is good for a variation 
| the answers thus received, omitting names. 
| “As to other methods of work followed, I might say 
| that every Friday evening I have a reception for the mem- 
bers of my class, in my study. Many of them attend. 





I read 


At the | 


given by themselves. 

“T might say that the one distinct aim, kept always in 
view, whether in formal teaching or informal conversation, 
and in all the plans laid for the class, is the upbuilding of 
Christian character in the members—not merely to bring 
out the truth in the lesson, but the truth in its personal 
applications to the heart and life of each scholar.” 


Mr. B. F. Dennisson has for several years conducted an 


/adult class in the Sunday-school of the Second Baptist 
| Chureh, Philadelphia. 


Some principles which, in his 


opinion, should be observed in adult-class work, are here 


given: 

“The adult Bible-class should be a mixed one,—that is 
It should, if possible, 
meet in a room by itself, this room to be adjacent to that 
in which the main school assembles, so that the Bible-class 
can participate in the general opening and closing exer- 
cises. It should not be an independent organization. 
Care should be taken to impress this upon every member. 


| Nothing should be attempted either by the teacher or the 


class without the cordial indorsement of the superintendent 
of the school. Where the class is large, say when it ex- 
ceeds twenty persons, there should be an executive com- 
mittee to look after its general interests, to visit absentees, 
On this committee should be 
the secretary and the treasurer of the class, with as many 
others as may be required. If there is a general missionary 
association in the school, the class should contribute regu- 
larly to its funds. 

“To enable the members to become better acquainted 
with each other, there should be held social meetings during 


i the week at stated intervals, not less than four times a 
| year, 


The exercises at these gatherings should consist of 


| music, short addresses on the objects and work of the class, 


refreshments, with ample time for conversation, ete. Be 


/eareful always to invite your pastor and his wife, the 


superintendent, and the other Sunday-school officers, to all 
these meetings; and at least once a year invite every 
teacher of the school. It will greatly promote good feeling. 

“ Where the class occupies a separate room but joins in 


| the general opening exercises, begin your lesson without 
| other exercises, except a brief prayer, calling at times on 
| |a member of the class to lead. Close the exercises in the 


same way. 

“Do not be restricted to any one plan in explaining the 
Scriptures. If you have a method of your own, which 
suits you and seems to be helping those who attend, don’t 
give it up to try something new. What another does well 
you may fail in. Judge of success, not simply by increas- 
ing numbers, but by the lives of those who are members of 
the class. If strangers to Jesus are led to him, and if 


| those who love him are found walking near him and show- 


It began seven years ago with three members, and has_ 
been under the care of the pastor, the Rev. J. R. Miller. | 


| 


“My class began with a very small number, and then | 


| 





ing an increasing love for God’s word, be assured God is 
blessing you. 
“Remember that this is a life work. 


Yours is the duty 
of labor; results are with Jehovah.” 


Special methods of increasing interest in a Bible-class 
must be continually sought. Where one plan does not an- 
swer, another may. What seems but a trifling change, 
will, perhaps, be the turning-point in the history of a class. 
The Rev. W. F. C. Morsell, rector of St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church, of Philadelphia, has a Bible-class which meets at 
the close of the mid-week prayer-meeting, on Wednesday 
evening. The attendance at this class is this year fully 
fourfold what it wasayearago. And “ the bringing in of a 
table made all the difference,” he says. When his scholars 
sat before him, there was a lack of freedom in taking part 


| in the exercises. He brought them around a table in pleas- 
| ant social intercourse, and their tongues were loosed. 


At the Congregational Church of Orange Valley, N. J., 
Mr. H. E. Simmons has a Bible-class of over thirty at- 
tendants. The class is mixed as to age, sex, and condition. 
Mr. Simmons describes one helpful method of his thus: 

“T have made use of a slip of paper, say four inches 
long by one and a half wide, with these words printed an 
inch from the top, “ Please find this text, and read it when it 
is called for.” In the blank above tLe printing I place the 


reference wished for, and then give the slips to those mem- 


bers of the class who have rarely or never answered ques- 
tions. By this way we make a preat saving of time, and 
accustom these persons to hearing their own voices In pub- 


They get acquainted with each other. They form a closer | lic, and thus we bring them at last to answer other ques- 
| bond because of this social fellowship. Sometimes we have | tions. It also breaks up the habit of leaving Bibles t 
readings and singing by some of our number. Sometimes home, as no one knows who mav be called upon for a refers 


“In pushing this | we talk about our work, our mission work, and our plang | ence 


I commend it to other Bible-class teachers,” 


nh th lk i ae 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——< > 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[ First Quarter, 1877.) 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


. Jan, 28.—Elijah the Tishbite_....----- nowntaal 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
Feb. 4.—Elijah and Ahab__......---....--.-------1 Kings 18 ; 5-18 
Feb. 11.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal........-- 1 Kings 18 : 19-29 


Feb. 18.—Elijah and his Sacrifice... .....------- 1 Kings 18: 36-46 | 
Feb. 25.—Elijah at cloreb........................- 1 Kings 19 : 8-18 
Mar. 4.—The Story of Naboth..............----.- 1 Kings 21: 4-14 
10. Mar. 11.—Elijah Translated __.................-.---2 Kings 2: 1-12 
11. Mar. 18.—The Spirit ov Elisha..............---..-2 Kings 2: 13-25 
12. Mar. 25.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the School. 


Sex2eare 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1877. 
Title: ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 


GOLDEN TEXT: How Lone HALT YE BETWEEN TWO 
OPINIONS? IF THE LoRD BE Gob, FOLLOW HIM: BUT IF 
BAAL, THEN FOLLOW HIM.—1 Kings 18: 21. 


Topic : BAAL’S PROPHETS HELPLESS. 
HOME READINGS. 


Monday, February 5: 1 Kings 18; 19-29. Baal’s prophets help- 
less. 

Tuesday, February 6; Ex. 32; 25-35. Who is on the Lord’s side ? 

Wednesday, February 7: Josh. 24: 14.25. Choose whom ye will 
serve. 

Thursday, February 8: Luke 16: 1-13. Not God and mammon. 

Friday, February 9: Deut. 6: 3-15. Serve God only. 

Saturday, February 10: Jer. 10: 1-10. The gods of the heathen. 

Sunday, February 11: Ex. 15: 11-19. Our fathers’ God. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Kings 18: 19-29.) 


19. Now therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto mount 
Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the 
prophets of the groves four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table 

20. So Ahab sent unto all the children of Israel, and gathered 
the prophets together unto mount Carmel. 

21. And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long 
halt ye between two opinions ? if the Lord be God, follow him : but 
if Baal, then follow him. And the people answered him not a 
word, 

22. Then said Elijah unto the people. I, even I only, remain a 
prophet of the Lord ; but Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty 
men. 

23. Let them therefore give us two bullocks; and let them choose 
one bullock for themselves and cut it in pieces and lay i¢ on wood, 
and put no fire under ; and I will dress the other bullock, and lay 
it on wood, and put no fire under. 

24. And call ye on the name of your gods, and | will call on the 
name of the Lord: and the God that answereth by fire, let him be 
God. And all the people answered and said, It is well spoken. 

25. And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you one 
bullock for yourselves, and dress it first; for ye are many ; and call 
on the name of your gods, but put no fire under. 

26. And they took the bullock which was given them, and they 
dressed it, and called on the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor any 
that answered. And they leaped upon the altar which was made. 

27. And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud: for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked. 

28. And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner 
with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them. 

29. And it came to pass, when midday was past, and they prophe- 
sied until the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, that 

there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


1 Kings 18:19. Mount Carmel.—Saul came to Carmel. 


the house of Jeroboam, who made Israel sin, but walked therein : 
and there remained the grove also in Samaria. 2 Kings 13: 6. 
Which eat at Jezebel’s table. Notwithstanding, I have 
a few things against thee, because thou sufferest that woman 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and seduce my 
servants. Rev. 2: 20. 


V. 21. How long halt ye ?——Unto thee it was showed, 
that thou mightest know that the Lord he is God; there is none 
else beside him. Deut. 4: 35——So these nations feared the Lord, 
and served their graven images, both their children and their chil- 
dren’s children: as did their fathers, so do they unto this day. 
2 Kings 17: 41. No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Matt. 6: 24 ——I know thy works. that thou art neither cold nor 
hot. I would thon wert cold or hot. So then because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 1 will spue thee out of my 
mouth. Rev. 3: 15, 16 


Two opinions. And when the people saw it, they fell on 
their faces: and they said, The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he 
is the God. 1 Kings 18: 39 And if it seem evil unto you to 
serve the Lord, choose you this day whom ye will serve; whether 
the gods which your fathers served that were on the other side of 
the flood, or the gods of the Ammonites, in whose land ye dwell : 
but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. Josh. 24: 15. 
And Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel, saying, If ye 
do return unto the Lord with all your hearts, then put away the 

















strange gods and Ashtaroth from among you, and prepare your 
hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only. 1 Sam. 7: 3 
ye that the Lord he is God. Psa. 100: 3. 


The people answered him not a word. And Judah 
said, What shall we say unto my lord? what shall we speak? or 
how shall we clear ourselves? Gen. 44: 16. Behold, I am vile 

what shall f answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon my mouth. 
Job. 40: 4. And he was speechless. Matt. 22: 12. When 
the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, 
they were gathered together. Matt. 22: 34. Now we know, 
that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them who are 
under the law; that every mouth may be stopped. and all the 
world may become guilty before God. Rom. 3: 19. 


V. 22. I, even I only, remain. I, even I only, am left ; 
and they seek my life, to take it away. 1 Kings 19: 10, 14 
And Jehosaphat said Is there not here a prophet of the Lord 
besides, that we might inquire of him? And the king of Israel 
said unto Jehoshaphat, There is yet one man, Micaiah the son of 
Imlah, by whom we may inquire of the Lord. 1 Kings 22: 7,8 —— 
Wot ye not what the scripture saith of Elias? how he maketh inter- 
cession to God against Israel, saying, Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down thine altars; and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life. Rom. 11> 2, 3. 

Vv. 24. Answereth by fire. And there came a fire out 
from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt-of- 
fering and the fat: which when the people saw, they shouted, and 
fell on their faces. Lev. 9: 24. Then the angel of the Lord put 
forth the end of the staff that was in his hand, and touched the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes; and there rose up fire out of the rock, 
and consumed the flesh and the unleavened cakes. Judg. 6: 21. 
And David built there an altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt- 
offerings and peace offerings, and called upon the Lord; and he an- 
swered him from heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt-offering. 
1 Chron. 21; 26 Now when Solomon had made an end of pray- 
ing, the fire came down from heaven, and consumed the burnt- 
offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of the Lord filled the 
2 Chron. 7: 1 And he (the first beast] doeth great 
wonders, so that he maketh fire come down from heaven on the 
earth ia the sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell on the 
earth by the means of those miracles. Rey. 13: 13, 14. 

v.26. From morning even until noon. But when 
ye pray. use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do; for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Matt. 6: 7. 


Know 









































house 





No voice. They have mouths, but they speak not. Psa. 
115: 5. They have no knowledge that set up the wood of their 
graven image, and pray unto a god that cannot save. Isa. 45: 20. 
They are upright as the palm tree, but speak not. Jer. 10: 5. 
——Thou hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know. Dan. 5: 23. 
——We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there 
is none other God but one. 1 Cor. 8: 4. 


v.28. They cut themselves. Ye shall not make any 

















1 Sam. 15: 12. Elijah went up to the top of Carmel; and he 
east himself down upon the earth, and put his face between his 
knees. 1 Kings 18: 42 As I live saith the King, whose name 
is the Lord of hosts, Surely as Tabor is among the mountains, and 
as Carmel by the sea,so shall he come. Jer. 46: 18——The top 
of Carmel shall wither. Amos 1: 2-——And though they hide 
themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out 
thence. Amos 9: 3 

The prophets of Baal.——But there were false prophets 
also among the people, even as there shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift de- 
struction. 2 Pet. 2: i And the beast was taken, and with him 
the false prophet that wrought miracles before him, with which he 
deceived them that had the mark of the beast, and them that wor 














shiped his image. These both were cast alive into a lake of fire 


burning with brimstone. Rev. 19: 20. 


Prophets of the groves.——And also Maachah his mother, | 
even her he removed from being queen, because she had made an 
idol in a grove: and Asa destroyed her idol, and burnt it by the 
1 Kings 15 : 13———-And Ahab made a grove. 


brook Kidron. 


cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. 
Lev. 19: 28. 


| ness between your eyes for the dead 





Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any bald- 
Deut. 14: 1——And always, 
| night and day, he was in the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, 
and cutting himself with stones. Mark 5: 5 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., L.H.D. 


Unto Mount Carmel (v. 19). No place could have been 
better chosen. It is a very conspicuous mountain, overlook- 
| ing the wide Mediterranean, and a landmark of Palestine in 
' modern as well as in ancient times. 
| eastern, where this scene took place; the western, which over- 
| looks the sea; and the middle, which is higher than both. 
Below it flows the river Kishon. 





| sip is better than atheism, or sheer worldliness. 


It has three ridges: the 


Prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty. A false religion 
| may also have its zealots; the most superstitious form of wor- 
It has 
| something to fill the mind with enthusiasm, and hence, accord- 


ceding lesson, it might have its prophets, or declaimers, who 
uttered the agitating thoughts and emotions of which their 
minds were full. In the same sense there are “ prophets of 
the groves four hundred,” or of Astarte,—as it should be ren- 
dered,—‘‘ which did eat at Jezebel’: table.” The fact that 
these religions were very impure, and even obscene, is not 
inconsistent with a degree of fanaticism. Madness has shown 
itself in the rites of sensuality, as in the case of the Greek 
Bacchanalians. The most enormous cruelty has characterized 
the worship of the soft goddess of pleasure, among the refined 
Ionians, as well as the more brutal Syrians and Phenicians. 


How long halt ye? (v. 21.) The word halt, here, does not 
denote lameness merely, as some commentators give it, but, in 
general, a wavering, vacillating motion. It is admirably 
chosen to express the condition of.the common mind. The 
people were not sure of Baal, and they had not utterly lost 
“the fear of Jehovah.” 

And the people answered him not a word. It was the silence 
of awe. They were deeply impressed with the figure and 
action of Elijah, and the spirit of the Lord seems to have been 
coming upon them. 

I, even I only, remain a prophet of Jehovah (v. 22). We 
must not interpret this as though the prophets of the Lord 
had all been slain, which would contradict a preceding state- 
ment. A true rendering brings out the sense very clearly: J 
‘still remain a prophet of the Lord, though standing alone by 
myself, whilst Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty men. 
He simply puts his single self in contrast with their number. 


And cut in pieces (v. 23). The expression is too strong; it 
means no more than the word used below, and which is prop- 
erly rendered dress it, that is, divide and arrange the limbs 
for the sacrifice. He appeals to the ordeal of sacrifice because 
it was a rite common to all religions, and divinely instituted 
at first as the great symbol of expiation. Other nations had 
kept its form, and something of the religious awe attached to 
the rite, although its true meaning had been almost univer- 
sally lost. 


And call ye on the name of your gods (v. 24). The plural 
may be used here because Baal and Astarte are both meant. 
There is, however, a plural form of Baal (Baalim) used in 
verse 18, above. Commentators differ about this. Some sup- 
pose he had this plural name from the various places where he 
was worshiped. Others more correctly regard it as coming 
from divers offices he was supposed to perform. Thus in 
Judges 8: 33, he is called Baal-berith, that is, god of the 
oath, or covenant,—the god by whom the people swear, or make 
covenant; as the Greeks also, according to the same custom, 
distinguished Zeus, or Jupiter, by different epithets, as though 
denoting different divinities. One of these was Zeus Horkios, 
or god of the oath, very much like the Syrian epithet, Baal- 
berith. In a drama of Aschylus, entitled Persae, line 667, 
the chorus of Persian elders call upon Balen very much as 
here they invoke Baal: ‘“ Baalin, ancient Baalin, come, oh, 
come.” It was in the great distress at the battle of Salamis, 
very much as Jezebel’s prophets are distressed here. How 
far the great name Bel, or Belus, the chef god of the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians, mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, chap- 
ter 46, and found in the lately exhumed Chaldaic tablets, 
is the same with this Syrian and Phenician Baal, it is not 
easy to decide. The word, meaning possessor or power, might 
have been used generally, to denote any one whom a people 
regarded as their greatest deity. 

And called on the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon (v. 26). No language could more strongly express the 
vehemency of their longing. 

But there was no voice, nor any that answered. The heavens 
were still; from mountain, plain, or cloud, there came no sign. 
In the vast expectant multitude no sound is heard, save the 
voice of Elijah, and that mournful monotone, that despairing 
ery, which went continually up: ““O Baal, hear us! O Baal, 
hear us!”’ It was a period of intense expectation. The 
prophets of Baal saw it to be the great test of their religion. 
They began to feel that there was a mighty power in their an- 
tagonist. Elijah, we may suppose, looked far beyond them, 
regarding it perhaps as the great ordeal, or one of the 
great ordeals, of human history. It is this which gives to 
the scene its vivid impression of reality, and invests it, though 
so stupendously supernatural, with the credibility of any his- 
torical or natural event. It is because the moral power so 
greatly predominates that the lower feeling of mere physical 
wonder is suppressed or lost. 

And they leay :d upon the aliar which was made. The word 
leap, here, is the same Hebrew root that we have rendered 
above wavering or vacillating. In this place, it is of an in- 
tensive, conjugational form, and should be rendered “ they 
danced upon the altar.” It was one of those frantic saltations 
which have so often characterized the rites of heathen 
religions. 


Elijah mocked them (vy. 27). It is one of those specimens 
of irony which sometimes surprise us in the Bible, but are 
found, on close examination, to be one of the best modes of ex- 
pressing certain kinds of human folly and madness. Nothing 
else can so truly set them before the mind. It was not the 





1 Kings 16 : 33.——Nevertheless they departed not from the sins of | ing to the definition given in the critical remarks on the pre- 


intention of Elijah to anger them, but to express the vast dif- 
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ference between their impure god and the holy Jehovah, who 
“never slumbers nor sleeps,” with whom there is ‘no varia- 
bleness, neither shadow of turning;”” whom the government of 
the cosmical hosts can never weary, or the minutest particular 
providences, with all their infinite variety, ever perplex. 


Either he is talking. A defective rendering. The word pri- 
marily denotes a low humming sound, as when one is singing 
or talking to himself, hence it gets the idea of meditation; it 
might be rendered, he is in a revere. 

The following words, or he is pursuing, would be best ren- 
dered he is taking a recess, 

And they cried aloud, and cut themselves with knives and lan- 
cets till the blood gushed out upon them (v. 28). There is no 
hypocrisy here. Self-torture, and the shedding of one's own 
blood, have ever been strangely connected with some idea of 
propitiating the divine favor. There is a deep truth here, as 
well as something which may be perverted into a most cruel | 
falsehood. It shows this, at least; that there is felt to be some- 
thing greatly wrong in man, requiring the most extreme modes 
of expression. 





And they prophesied (vy. 29). The original term used is the 
common Hebrew verb for prophesy, but in a reflex and inten- 
sive form. It has given occasion to some rationalizing com- 
mentators to say that the primary sense of the word is, to be 
mad; for which they refer to 1 Sam. 18: 10, where an evil 
spirit, sent or permitted by God, comes upon Saul, and under 
its influence he is said to prophesy in his own house. What 
has been said before in respect to the word as denoting irre- 
pressible emotion covers all this, without our resorting to so 
far-fetched an idea. In the other passage cited by them (Jer. 
29 : 26), the language has reference to a clear case of those who 
feigned the spirit of prophecy, and assumed a wild and frantic 
appearance for that purpose. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 

1. The supreme importance of faith. This is again illustrated 
in the conduct of Etijah. He was strong, brave, good, by vir- 
tue of his faith in God. “ This is the victory that overcometh 
the world.” Full belief in God, feeling that he is always with 











us, “seeing him who is invisible,” this alone will help us to 
endure the trials and sorrows which are present, visible, and 
felt. Thus the Bible is full of exhortations to and illustrations | 
of faith. 

(1.) Faith exercised in spite of power. Elijah commands 
Ahab : the solitary persecuted prophet gives commands, and 
the proud and mighty king obeys. “Gather to me all Israel 
and the prophets of Baal.” An uneasy conscience made Ahab 
weak in the presence of one in whom God dwelt. Real power 
dwells not in the trappings of royalty, but in truth, upright- 
ness, and the fear of God. Herod feasting in his banqueting 
chamber was like shifting sand in comparison with the granite 
rock in the dungeon below. This king “feared the multi- 
tude,’ and “feared John, and did many things ;” but this 
second Elias feared God only (Mark 6). The rulers of the 
Jews quailed before the stern rebuke of their priseners (Acts 4). 
Felix in pompous array, trembled in the presence of Paul 
bound with a chain (Acts 24). Pilate, the Roman governor, 
confessed by his conduct that the helpless captive was the true 
king (John 18, 19). Men are ambitious to possess power, 
which often leads to crime and misery. 


In this lesson we see : 





Faith confers a power 
more real and lasting, and which produces only holiness and 
peace. 

(2.) Faith in spite of numbers (vy. 22). Alone, alone, alone! 
while Baal had four hundred and fifty prophets, and Astarte 
four hundred. But this made no difference to Elijah. We 


crowd, of mistaking numbers for truth. Faith rests on God, 
and says, ‘‘ More are they that are with us than they that are 
against us.’ Missionaries in heathen lands, surrounded by 
millions of idolaters, sometimes feel faith assailed by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Can I alone be right, and all these wrong?” So when 
a pious child is alone amongst ungodiy school-fellows—or a 
young man or woman in @ warehouse or factory where the 
rest deride religion and indulge in sin. So when only one 
member of a family is a believer. Let us see God to be with 
us, and then numbers will not distress us. An old Greek cap- 
tain said to his followers when they were disheartened because 
they were so few, “ And how many do you reckon me for?” 
Is not our Captain more than all the world beside? “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” 

(3.) Faith in spite of difficulty. What a bold challenge! 
Gather the people and the priests, and let fire from heaven be 
the test, Elijah could not bring down the flame. Such an 
event would be contrary to experience and natural laws. If | 
the test failed, he would be exposed to public derision, to the 
cruel wrath of people, priests, and king. But faith laughs at | 
unpossibilities. Resting on the promise of God, let us go for- | 
ward in the path of duty, and every mountain will be cast into 
the sea, 





In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle; 
Be a hero in the strife. 


i 


| shed the life-blood of their souls for sin, how much more 
| should the servants of Jehovah willingly render that obedience 


| has multitudes of devotees who sacrifice to him their temper- 


| many who surrender their property, peace, self-respect, free- 


We are encouraged also by the faith of those prophets whom 
Jezebel persecuted. Many were slain. Others were concealed 
in caves. But the four hundred prophets of Astarte fed “at 
Jezebel’s table.” A cave is the true palace, and bread and 
water the sumptuous fare, when by faith we feed at the table 
of God ; while courtly luxuries purchased by unfaithfulness are 
deadly poison, and Jezebel’s table the doorway to hell. 

2. The folly of idolatry. Sarcasm and irony are not gene- 
rally the best methods of reproving sin. 
sorted to in Scripture. 








They are seldom re- | 
Solemn warning, tender persuasion, 
sorrowful expostulation, pervade the revelation of a God of | 
love. But sometimes sarcasm is the best weapon for assailing 
error. Thus the folly of idolatry was exposed by Elijah. 
See also Isa. 40: 18-20; 41:7; 44: 9-20; 46: 5-11; Jer. 
10: 2-5. How sad that so many millions of our fellow-crea- 
tures should still worship stocks and stones! How joud the 
call to Christians to carry to the heathen the knowledge of 
Jehovah and salvation. 








3. Let us beware of the idolatry of modern skepticism. An | 
idol cannot see nor hear. 





It takes no notice of what is going 
on; it does not’care what we do ; 


} 


it never interposes to punish | 
the evil, or reward the good; it never answers the prayers | 
presented to it, nor protects and helps its worshipers. And | 
there are multitudes who in our day and country believe in 
just such a God. They put aside the Bible as a book of mere 
stories and tales and legends, and as the opinions of weak- 
minded, superstitious, or well-meaning but mistaken people. 
They do not believe in a God who is alive, who watches what 
we do, who takes notice of our motives, who listens to our 
prayers, who helps those who trust in him, who loves goodness 
and hates sin, who rules over all events, and who will judge 
both the righteous and the wicked. They speak of “ Nature,” 
or “ Heaven,” or “ Fate,” or “ Destiny,” or “ Eternal Laws:” 
but their God 1s as much removed from active knowledge of 
men and interposition in their affairs as the idols that see not, 
and hear not, and walk not. Elijah appealed to a God who 
was able to reveal himself and do wonders. A God who can- 
not, or who never does, is the same in effect as an idol. The 
unbelief that acknowledges no god who cares about our sins or 
our sorrows is practical atheism, and this is the same in result 
as practical idolatry. The god of the philosophical skeptic 
and the image of the idolater are equally a negation. 

t. Let us rejoice in a God who liveth, and never sleeps. He 
is everywhere. Unseen by us, he watches us by day and by 
night. He is never so occupied by his vast concerns that he 
cannot take notice of us and our smallest cares. He numbers 
the stars, and he hears the cry ef the little child. There are 
no times in which alone he is near us, and then goes far away 
to some other parts of his universe. There are no seasons 
when he needs to take rest and cannot attend to our wants. 
In every place, at every moment, whatever our dangers, sor- 
rows, sins, we may call upon him, and be sure that he hears. 

5. The service of sin is a hard service. 
cut themselves with knives. 


The priests of Baal 
The devotees of false gods in all 
ages have inflicted tortures on themselves. How great the 
cost of idolatry !—wealth expended, not for the good of men, 
but worse than wasted, and made the minister of vice and 
crime and ruin. And the service of the world and sin 1s 
costly. How vast the fortunes lavished on mere vanity, idle 
luxury, licentiousness, pleasure, ambition, revenge, and wicked 
wars! How many there are who destroy their health and 
strength and shorten their lives by sensuality! How many 
who, in the service of the devil, cut and gash their moral 
natures, their intellect, their conscience, their heart! 
suicide. 


Sin is 
If so many, with eager zeal, like the priesis of Baal, 


and homage which, while glorifying him, confers true honor 
and blessing in time and eternity ! 

6. Sinners will appeal in vain to their idols for help. A time 
is coming that will test every one’s faith. Those who have 
made an idol of sin and worldly pleasure, will look in vain for 
deliverance when sorrow comes, or sickness ; when death draws 
near, when eternity is at hand,—infidelity,profligates, the gay 
world, frivolous companions, wealth badly got, or badly 
hoarded, all will be silent to the appeal of despair. ‘ There 
was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded.” 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


How long halt ye between two opinions? The old contest 
between God and Baal is still going on. Jehovah on the one 
side claims our entire worship and obedience. Baal on the 





other allures votaries to his altars. There is the Baal of infi- 
delity. Very attractive to many who are proud of throwing 
off the old beliefs of childhood, or who wish to be free from the 


fear of a God who will punish sin. The Baal of sensuality 


ance, their modesty, their virtue. The Baal of fashion allures 


dom, in order to win the smiles of fellow-idolaters. The Baal 
of pleasure has countless throngs who spend their lives in his 
service, never weary in rendering some new homage; and the 
Baal of sloth and indifference has another crowd who lie 
stupidly asleep in his temple. There are many who with all 


ee 


their worship of Baal. But there are many others who, while 
mingling with the irlolaters, are very uneasy, feeling that they 
are wrong, that Jehovah deserves their homage, and that they 
must some day join his worshipers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HALTING BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 
Assenting to the truths of religion among Christians, and 
professing to doubt them among skeptics. Attending religious 
services and then going to places of sinful pleasure. Feeling 


| sorrow for sin and asking mercy, and then deliberately run- 


ning into temptation Professing to have our treasure in 
heaven, and making earthly gain a leading object in life. 
Desiring the “peace of God,” and coveting those frivolous 
delights which destroy the peace of God in the soul. Submit- 
ting to God, saying “Thy will be done,” and yet cherishing 
our own self-will, and not really surrendering it. Professing 
to make the spirit rule the flesh, and yet giving way to fleshly 
lust. Desiring the approval of God as supremely important, 
and yet dissatisfied unless we also have the praise of men, for- 
getting that “the friendship of the world is enmity with God.” 
Saying we are only pilgrims and sojourners, and yet acting and 
caring as if this world was our home. Avowing that we carry 
the cross of Christ, and yet trying to escape it. Fancying that 
we aim above all to do right, and yet often acting only so as 
to be thought right. From time to time startled from the sleep 
of indifference to cry out ‘“ What must I do to be saved?” and 
then, unwilling to make any effort, sinking back into slumber. 
In a word, serving God and serving the world also, though 
“no man can serve two masters.” 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

Look at: 

1. The folly of it. Religion if true, not a delusion, is worthy 
of our whole heart. If important at all, it is all important. 
Imagine a man halting between two opinions whether to es- 
cape from a burning house, whether to accept food in a famine, 
whether to grasp a life-buoy when sinking! It is contempti- 
ble in the eyes even of the thorough worshipers of Baal. A 
waverer gets respect from no one. 

2. The sin of it. God will not, cannot, be satisfied with a 
half-hearted service. ‘ They who are not with me are against 
me.” Christ said, ‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Those who try to be both pious and worldly, godly and wicked, 
are called “adulterers” (James 4: 4), ‘“ What fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness?" (2 Cor. 6: 14, 15.) 
The special aversion of God to such double-mindedness is ex- 
pressed, Rev. 3: 16,—‘ Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” God 
has made us, every part of us, for himself, and demands our 
entire surrender. Christ gave himself wholly for us, and we 
are ‘not our own, but bought with a price.’ We defraud him 
if we keep back any part of ourselves. We mock him if 
we profess to give our whole selves, and then, like Ananias, 
“keep back part of the price.” 

3. The misery of it. A state of uncertainty is always one 
of uneasiness and unhappiness. Fancy a person uncertain 
whether he will enter on some business, take a journey of im- 
portance, emigrate, ete, He cannot be happy till he ceases to 
halt between two opinions. The poor pleasure the World and 
sin give is disturbed by the conscience that remains and the 
half-purpose to serve God. And the pleasure of religion is lost 
by those who with their religion mix up the service of Baai. 

4. The danger of ut. “How long halt ye?” “ Another 
year?” You may be in eternity. “ Another hour?” You know 
not what a day, or an hour, may bring forth. If you die 
halting, you die condemned. Indecision for God is practically 
decision against him. 


He cannot respect himself. 


Death will destroy even the appear- 
ance of being his servant. You will be forever separated from 
his worshipers, and, having served Baal, will receive his wages. 
“The wages of sin is death.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Which eat at Jezebel’s table (v.19). There was the strong 
tie between the idolatrous queen and the prophets of Baal. 
She was sure of as many helpers in her plans as she would 
feed. It is hard to take ground against a man or a woman on 
whom one is dependent for bread. “ Public pap” often warps 
the conscience while it fills the stomach. Where the clergy 
looks to the state for appointment, the civil authority has no 
small influence over religious opinions. A political adminis- 
tration can count pretty surely on the support of its postmas- 
ters and custom-house officers. In case of a disputed election, 
many a man favors counting in those electoral votes which 
would secure himself a seat at the federal table. 


“Like mas- 
ter, like man.” 


A great railroad corporation can influence a 
good many votes in favor of so modifying the laws as to allow 
that road to run Sunday trains. The chairman of a highway 
committee has almost as many supporters @s there are men 
looking to him for a new job. A large retainer will modify 
many a lawyer's opinion of an important public question at 
issue. Pews have their influence over many a pulpit. Doe- 
tors sometimes prescribe wine and brandy freely, to keep their 
patient's favor. The more independent we can be of the 


} their heart serve Jehovah, and many who never hesitate in | patronage of those who have corrupt or selfish designs, the 
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better. But whoever is over us on earth,—above ns, and 


above all human dispensers of patronage, one is our Divine | 


Master, even Christ. 


Between two opinions (v.21). The trouble with most persons 
is, not that they hold wrong opinions on all points, but that 
on many questions they have no fixed opinions. The boy is not 
quite sure whether, all things considered, it is preferable to be 
obedient and studious and upright like his more faultless com- 
panion, or reckless and defiant like his evil-disposed playmate. 
The young girl is undecided whether or not it is better for her 
to dance and go to the theater; her brother is equally uncertain 
as to the desirableness of card-playing and cigar-smoking; and 
the parents of these young people are no more thoroughly 
convinced than their children on either point. A man in busi- 
ness is undecided whether it is wise to be more venturesome or 
more cautious in all his operations. Asa citizen he is not 
ready to vote on either side of a great question. In religious 
matters he does not see his way clear to go with any denomi- 
nation he has yet heard of. He does not, indeed, fully believe 
anything; he is in danger of starving between two loaves of 
bread, halting between two opinions. He will not be at the 
trouble, or he lacks the character, to be fully persuaded in his 
own mind on any vital question. 


The people answered him not a word(v.21). They gave him 
no answer, because they had no answer to give. They neither 
wanted to serve God, nor to serve Baal. The last thing an 
unconverted man is looking for is a master. He by no means 
wants to serve the devil. He is not ready tosay that he will 
lie, or steal, or be profane, whenever the devil commands it. 
Far less ready is he to say that he will obey all (God's com- 
mandments heartily. He would lke both God and the devil 
to be his servants ; but he is not desirous of serving either of 
them. When such a man is called to choose his master, he an- 
swers never a word. He wants to be his own master, and he 
thinks he can make sin his servant, not realizing as yet that 
“whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 


All the people answered . . . It is well spoken (v. 24). The 
people had nothing to say when asked to choose their own reli- 
gion; but now that a contest between two réligions was pro- 
posed, while they should look on and see it out, they were 
all prompt to approve the suggestion. Almost any one is wil- 
ling to watch other people strive for the mastery. It is in 
human nature to enjoy watching a life-and-death struggle. A 
dog-fight will always gather a waiting crowd in a city street, 
no matter how business presses just then. The daily papers can 
always find room for one or two more columns of news about a 
reported duel between two poor fools. Any contest for a great 
principle is observed with profound interest even by men who 
would be unwilling to have a part in it, on either side of the 
issue. Men who have no opinions of their own admire men 
who do have them, and who are ready to stand for them even 
unto death. 

Neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded 
(v.29). Whatever else comes of the worship of false gods, no 
answer comes back to him who calls on those gods in his ex- 
tremity. He may build them temples and altars. He may 
burn incense to them and lavish gifts before their shrines. 
He may sing their praises and multiply his prayers to them. 
He may even find pleasure for a time in the thought of their 
glory and power. But when the need comes to him of super- 
natural aid from them, and he cails out for their help, there is 
neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regardeth. A 
man may worship worldly honors, and seem for years to have 
all that he asks for ; but sooner or later there comes that emer- 
gency when he would give all that he has or hopes for for 
one hour of life, or for one sure promise of further blessing. 
He may have lived for wealth, and have gained it; but 
in his dying hour he will adinit that he is poor and needy, 
and that money gives him no answer of hope. Even if he 
asks nothing beyond pleasure in the present life, he will surely 
find in that day when his longing for pleasure is most intense 
and his ery for it most piteous, that when he asks he shall 
not receive, when he seeks he steal! not find, when he knocks 
it shall not be opened to him. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What question did Ahab ask Elijah when they met? 
did Elijah say had troubled Israel ? 
the people of Israel had forsaken ? 
had served ? 

As we learn our lesson-story to-day, we shall find out the 
plan Elijah took to show the power of God and to teach the 
people that they must choose whom they would serve. Was 
Elijah afraid of Ahab? The king generally gives the orders, 
but this time Elijah ordered king Ahab what to do. “ Send,” 
he said, “and gather to me all the people of Israel, and the 
prophets of Baal, and the prophets of the groves.’ Did the 
king obey Elijah? ‘Yes, he gathered the people and prophets 
at the very place Elijah directed him to. The place was on 
Mount Carmel near the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, a 
mountain whose sides were so beautiful with many kinds of 
flowers, that its name means garden-land. It is a high moun- 
tain, and fruitful plains stretch out from it, and a river rans at 


Who 
Whom did he tell Ahab 
Whom did he say they 





its foot. This was the place where a great crowd of people had 
been brought together at the word of Elijah. There he was, 
one prophet of the true God ; against him were a heathen king, 
four hundred and fifty of the prophets or teachers of Baal- | 
worship, and four hundred of the prophets of the worship in | 
the groves—men who were supported and kept for that worship 
by queen Jezebel. 

How many stood there to worship the one true God? How 
many prophets of Baal? The golden text of our lesson to-day | 
was spoken there to all the people by Elijah. They answered | 
not a word; some of them did not care about any kind of | 
worship ; some of them did not know what to say for Baal, 
whom they had already chosen. 

To make the scene clear to the children, the teacher can 
draw a sort of diagram on the board. Divide it by a line, on 
one side of which place the words, ' Prophets of Baal, 450.” 
on the other side of the line, ‘One prophet of God.” How 
many were on each side? Which was the stronger side? The 
teacher may also make an outline drawing of two altars with | 
the words as above. 








What did Elijah want with two altars? | 
He told the people what to do: One altar was raixed for them | 
to worship Baal; the other to worship his God He told | 
them to get the sacrifices ready, a bullock for each altar; to | 
kill their bullock, and lay it on the altar with wood ready to 
be burned, but to put no fire there. He himself would do the 
same with his offering, and put no fire under it. There they 
were each to pray to their own god: their prophets and all the 
people to call on the god Baal; Eliiah alone would call on 
the name of the Lord. 

Now see what was to be the test—"' The God that answereth 
by fire, let him be God.” Elijah wanted to show the nation 
fhe power of the true God, and how vain it was to trust in a 
god who could not answer prayer. The people saw how fair 
this trial would be; and all agreed to it, for they answered, 
“ It is well spoken.” Had God ever appeared to his people 
by fire? What did Moses see in the wilderness burning but 
not consumed? What was the pillar by night that led the 
people of Israel as they traveled in the desert? When Solo- 
mon prayed to God, at the time the Temple was dedicated, 
what came down from heaven and consumed the sacrifices? 
Had Baal ever answered prayer by fire? He was called the 
fire-god, the god of the sun. If he were truly a living God, 
and all heat came from him as the sun-god, could he not send 
fire to burn the offering when his prophets and worshipers 
waited around his altar? Did he? We shall see. 


THE TRIAL. 


The priests of Baal took the bullock that they had chosen 
for their own, and dressed it. Then they heaped up the 
wood and laid the pieces of the animal on the altar. They 
all stood around it and began praying, ‘O Baal, hear us!” 
They began in the morning, and stood there shouting and 
praying until noon, “ O Baal, hear us!" They danced around 
the altar and shouted all together; but there was no voice 
heard in answer, no sign that their god heard them. The sun 
shone over the blue sea far off; shone on the mountain top; 
went on its way until it was high over their heads at noon; 
yet the wood was unburned, the sacrifice not accepted, for 
the sun-god they worshiped sent them no answer. 

Where was Elijah? One, only one in all that crowd, who 
stood as a prophet of God, silent, until the trial was fairly 
made. Then at noon he said, “Cry aloud, perhaps your god 
is talking, too busy to hear you; or away, going after some 
of his enemies, or perhaps asleep. Call louder, and wake him 
up.” What sort of god would that be, do you think? The 
people did not seem to know Elijah was mocking them. If 
they did, it only made them angry; for they all joined in 
deafening shouts, and began to hurt themselves to please their 
god, to make him pity them for their sufferings. They took 
knives and lancets and cut themselves, and showed their own 
blood before their altar. So they went on by the hour, shout- 
ing, praying, dancing, cutting themselves 


THE FAILURE 

Yes, it was an utter failure. Hour after hour they prayed, 
and cried aloud, and cut themselves; but no voice of pity 
came from their god, no answer, no fire to burn their offering, 
no sign that their god cared for their agony or paid any atten- 
tion to them; and the day had passed until three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the time when all the Jews offered up their 
evening sacrifice. 

Try to learn before next Sunday what Elijah did at that | 
time; what he said, and what God did. The teacher can | 
review by questioning upon this lesson, and find out if the | 





scene so far is clearly understood, that it was a trial to show | 
which God could hear and save. It may be that the story 
and its review is quite enough to give to very little children, | 
but some may be able to receive more. For such the golden 

text is full of suggestive thoughts, and the only difficulty will | 
be to select such as may contuin the most striking practical | 
lesson, and not confuse by presenting more than the mind can | 
retain. Every teacher will be reminded of the scene long | 
before at Shechem, when Joshua assembled all the people to 
hear his parting words, when he reviewed the history of God's 
mercies to them and gave his solemn charge to them. It will 
be well to give this picture to the children, having them 





repeat until familiar, ‘Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve.” Tell of the response of the people.and their covenant, 
“We will serve the Lord.” Tell how Joshua wrote the words 
in the book of the law of God, and then took a great stone, 
and set it up under an oak as a witness of their covenant. 
Was this the same nation that Jeroboam made tosin? Was 
this the people who stood on Mount Carmel waiting and hop- 
ing for an answer from the god of Baal? 

If preferred, an application of the golden text may be made 
by the leading words written on the blackboard, the choice 
the trial, the failure. Give a picture of a soul which chose the 
pleasures of this world and forgot God, as given in a parable 
by our Lord Jesus himself. (Luke 12: 13-21.) 

The choice—A man was so rich he knew not where to 
bestow his goods; he had spent his life in heaping up treasure 
for himself. 

The trial_—What shall Ido? This will I do: I will pull 
down my barns and build greater. I will say to my soul, 
Thou hast much gcods laid up for many years; eat, drink, 
and be merry. 

The failure.—God said unto him, ‘Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided?” 

Did that man choose wisely? ‘So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 





ELIJAH’S MODE OF TEACHING. 


BY M. E. WILMER. 


Among ancient prophets and apostles, and modern preachers 
and teachers, some have been specially appointed to proclaim 
the love and mercy of God, and others as evidently set apart to 
warn men of the strictness of divine justice, and the awful con- 
sequences of disobedience to the Almighty. Elijah was a mes- 
senger of warning and of retribution, and doubtless in those 
days, as in the present ones, the Lord assigned each individual! 
branch of his work to such men as were best fitted for it by 
their natural temperament and disposition. The words of 
Elijah were not many, but they were even fearfully to the 
point. He announced to a wicked and perverse generation 
the coming strokes of judgment, and he was entirely ready, if 
so directed, to be the earthly agent through whose hand 
those judgments were executed. 

This stern prophet was one of those whose teachings the old 
Puritans were most apt to quote, forgetting that the milder and 
more compassionate examples shown in the New Testament in- 
tervened between his day and ours. It is proper that we should 
not assume anything like the terrible authority of Elijah, unless, 
like that prophet, we are accompanied by the presence of mira- 
cles sent to prove that our authority is given by a divine com- 
mission. 

There is something curious in the fact that this prophet, 
whose mission was one of such awful solemnity, has left us an 
example, almost solitary in Scripture, of humor and sarcasm 
being used to enforce a religious lesson. We find him bantering 
and ridiculing the priests of Baal upon the inattention or drow- 
siness of the god to whom they were vainly crying out for some 
palpable manifestation of his power. This epens before us an 
important and interesting subjectifor discussion in the question, 
“Where does the laugh come in, properly and profitably, when 
we are working for God?” Itis a very pertinent question to 
Sunday-school workers, because, nowadays, there is a great 
deal of humorous speaking brought to bear upon Sunday- 
school children. On the one hand, we know that there 1s 
nothing less conducive to the growth of true religion than to 
form in the minds of children or grown people an idea that 
the greatest good they can gain by coming to Sunday-school or 
church is to enjoy a hearty laugh. Such an idea can no more 
be reconciled with genuine piety than could the monkey-wor- 
ship of the Hindoos. On the other hand, it is not in thenature 
of children or of many grown people either, to feel much at- 
tracted toward a person whom they never see in any other 
mood than that of deep seriousness, or to consider that person 
a desirable example to copy. There is undoubtedly a truth in 
the assertion that the faculty of humor, like all our other facul- 
ties, must have been bestowed upon us to be rendered useful, in 
some way, for God's service. 

Elijah’s address to the priests of Baal is an example of irony, 
or revealing the weak points of an adversary’s position by 
taking that position ourselves, and putting forward those points 
in the strongest possible light. Nothing can be more cruel or 
more indicative of a wicked heart than the use which maliciou 


| people so often make of this kind of rhetoric; and yet, upon 
| the side of truth, and for a purpose approved by God, it may 


be used with excellent effect. We have known an ironical 
representation of their own position to silence vaunting ene- 
mies of Christianity, or to clear up the minds of the confused 
and wavering, when the most solemn and weighty arguments 
ever devised could not haveeven obtained a moment's hearing. 

Remember, however. this is a two-edged blade of such 
keenness, that an awkward manipulator is in the greatest 
danger of cutting his own fingers with it. Many a remark 
intended for sarcasm has only added strength to the side which 
it was meant to weaken. Remember, above all, that irony 
should never be used in the instruction of children. A proverk 
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cautions us never to show children or weak-minded people a | 
piece of work that is not yet finished. A logical burlesque does 
but half the work of argument, and leaves the rest to be sup- 
plied by the hearer’s own perceptions. The juvenile intellect 
is not equal to such a process, and, more than this, there 1s 
great danger that, if the satire is perceived at all, it will be 
taken as an encouragement to insincerity and double-dealing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY T. B. 


DeLayEeD Cnorcr.—Between vice and virtue there is no 
reasonable doubt, and can be nocompromise. Every moment 
one deliberates which to choose, adds so much weight to the 








Irony, like the Indian “ boomerang,” is a weapon made so as 


to strike in the very opposite direction to that in which it | 
seems to be aimed; but the artless and straight-forward mind | Was @ policy he despised, and he boasted his freedom alike 
of a child does not recognize any such mode of warfare, and | from excessive wickedness and “ overmuch” goodness. 


Flijah would doubtless have considered this in his wonderful 
a ‘dress, had he spoken to children, and not to hardened and 
crafty men. 





A VISIT TO MOUNT CARMEL AND THE 
PLACE OF SACRIFICE. 


BY HENRY ©. FISH, D.D 


Jumping our horses across “that ancient river Kishon ” 
(except near its mouth above Carmel now little more than a 
dry bed), we struck the base of a mountainous range eighteen 
hundred to two thousand feet high, and eighteen miles long, 
and we rode across nearly its whole length. This was Mount 


Carmel, the scene of Elijah’s great contest with the priests 
of Baal. 


It is rocky and rough, but generally wooded or grassy, with 
& profusion of flowers, giving one even now some idea of “ the 
excellency of Carmel.’ Schubert counted forty-seven differ- 
ent kinds of flowers blooming here, and says he could spend a 
year adding daily new specimens to his collection. The trees 
are to a great extent oaks of a small size; and in the driest 
time, owing to its being well watered and to its proximity to 
the sea, the top of Carmel does “ not wither,” as does the most 
of Palestine. 


The bold jutting of the mountain into the Mediterranean 1s 
seen on all the maps; and on this remarkable headland we 
found a splendid convent, occupied by monks of the order of the 
Carmelites,who pretend to show a cave which Elijah occupied 
when he was a hermit here. 
tain are numerous natural grottos, formerly resorts for her- 
mits. Some of these grottos still retain Greek inscriptions. 
The mountain consists of limestone with an admixture of 
hornstone, and seems to have been from a very early period 


an altar mountain. It was regarded as sacred, and called the 
“mount of God.” 


The spot where Elijah assembled the priests of Baal is suffi- 
ciently determined, and bears the name of El-Muhrakah, that 
is, place of sacrifice, or of burnings. It is in an open space 
near the southern end of the mountain, looking toward the 
east. The crest of the range rises back of it, and as one 
clambers up this the Mediterranean is in full view. When 
here, I felt that perhaps I was standing just where Ehjah’s 
servant stood when he saw a “little cloud, like a man’s hand, 
rising out of the sea.” 


Beneath the spreading branches of an old oak is a large 
living well or spring, from which the prophet may have ob- 
tained the water with which he drenched the altar and filled 
the ditches. Idrank of the water, finding it cool and sweet. 
Massive rocks and stones lie scattered about the spot, some of 
which show traces of fire. Who shall say that they may not 
have been altar-stones on that memorable occasion when the 
people of Israel were solemnly called upon to choose whom 
they would serve ? 


From this place one sees the Kishon, on whose bank tne 
priests of Baal were slain, and looks off upon the plain across 
which Ahab dashed to Jezreel, whither the king drove as 
Elijah ran, in true Oriental style, before his chariot, as men- 
tioned in Lesson VII. 


The word “ Carmel” means a garden-land, park, or orchard ; 
and as I plunged into its jungles of brushwood, and came upon 
the arbutus and myrtle, and sweet-scented bay, where holly- 
hocks and jasmine, and flowering creepers in patches be- 
tween copses of elder, and carob-trees, and terebinth, and 
wild olives grow, I could readily apprehend how this spot 
supplied the prophets of Israel and Judah with some of 
their favorite illustrations, and how Tristram could speak 
of it as “Eden run wild.” Itis still, to agreat extent, the 
fragrant, lovely mountain that it was of old, and forms a 


striking cortrast to the general naked aspect of the country 
on the edge of which it uprears its head in such conspicuous | 


grandeur. 


It may be added that a knoll is pointed out between the 
Place of Sacrifice and the plain, bearing the name of the Tell 
Kasis, “ hill of the priests; and that the modern name of the 
Kishon is Nahr-el-Mukatta, “ river of slaughter.” Indeed, 
the modern name of Carmel is Mar Elyas, with direct refer- 
ence to the great prophet ; Kurmel being seldom in the mouth 
of the natives. Thereis a tradition that Elijah and Elisha 
both resided in this mountain: but there is no sanction of it 
in the Scriptures, and through all this region traditions 


ran wild, and upon many of them little dependence ean be 
placed. 


On the west side of the moun- | 


evil side. James L—— was a young man who prided himself | 
on his poise of mind and native power of self-control. “ Total | 
abstinence’ towards merely questionable habits and practices 


He 
went to California to seek his fortune, and the temptations of 
city life there put his strength to the test. The same prin- 
ciples continued to govern him. His morality was a sort of 
neutral ground between dissipation and severe restraint, and 





his mild indulgences were “ treats" to his self-mastery. He 
would play just a little with a gambling friend. He would | 
drink just a little with an intemperate friend. He would | 


dance just a little with the doubtful saloon parties and mid- 

night merry-makers. It was only now and then that he ven- 

tured, and he “always knew when to stop.” James L—— | 
did not seem to know how fast his appetite for these things 

grew upon him. There came a time when he did not “stop ” 
quick enough, and the shame of the single slip he made 
brought with it some serious reflection. He debated whether 
he had not better fight shy of temptation for a while, and even 
attend religious services to “tone himself,” as he phrased it. 
He saw that his “ neutral ground” was dangerous. An inter- 
val of slightly changed associations brought him face to face 
with the question which life he would follow and what god 
he would serve. He temporized, and gave a sacred opportunity 
away. It was soon evident which way the balance of desire 
had turned with him. One night a “ variety’ performance 
was to be given in a certain opera-houre. 
more than questionable; it was immoral. 
his freedom James went to see it. 
crowded house. 


The affair was 
In the exercise of 
The curtain rose on a 
The play was about to commence when with 
an awful crash the theater floor gave way, plunging the shriek- 
ing spectators into the basement below. The harrowing 
details of the catastrophe filled whole pages of the Sacramento 
| papers, early in November, 1876. Many of the crushed vic- 

tims who were not instantly killed in the fearful ruin refused 

to give their names, for shame at being found in such a place. 
| Of these James L—— was one. He survived his injuries but 
;a few hours; and his fate was only learned when friends 
identified his body. Saddest contrast—the hopeless silence of 
that death, with the bright words of the poor Scotch collier 
crushed in a mine the day after he gave his heart to God: 
‘O Andrew, I’m thankfu’ I settled it last night!” 








FataL Cuorce.—Dr. Dwight, while President of Yale, at 
the close of a religious lecture to the students, urged so power- 
fully upon their manly candor the duty and importance of 
choosing at once between the service of God and the service 
of Satan, that many of them were influenced to begin a Christian 
life from that very hour. To several of the more hardened, 
on the contrary, the Doctor’s counsel proved a savor of death 
unto death. Five of these assembled in aroom by themselves, 
and half in burlesque, half in earnest, made a formal agree- 
ment together that, as for them, they would serve the devil. 
The compact was written in blood, which one of their number 
drew from a vein in his arm. Whether they fully realized 
what they were doing or not, the act was quite in keeping with 
the daring infidelity of those days, and it appears that all the 
reckless company were taken at their word. Many years af- 
terwards when their history was traced by one who knew the 
circumstances, some had died untimely deaths, and the rest 
were living godless lives, profane, unprincipled men, evidently 
given over to hardness of heart and blindness of mind. 





BLACKBOARD. 


BY HENRY PLANT. 
Part 1. 


ALL ISRAEL. | 
Lorp's SIDE. | 








BAAL's SIDE. 


450. 


THE CALL. 
IF THE LORD — | IF BAAL — 


FOLLOW HIM. FOLLOW HIM. 





BY CHARLES T. KISSAM. 


CARMEL. 

FALSE PROPHETS. 

| All Israel commanded. 
Rejected Sacrifice. 
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Teen PROPHET. 
Whosoever invited. 
ecep‘able Offering. 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


1 Kings 18: 19. Mount Carmel. Mount Carmel, the scene 
of one of the most stirring incidents recorded in the Bible, 
called now Mar Elyas, has lost its forests, and its vineyards, 
too, have disappeared. It is more of a ridge than a mount, 
being twelve miles in length, jutting out into a bluff on the sea- 
side seventeen hundred feet hove? 1e water. In the northeast, 
where the range is loftier, tradition places the conflict between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal near a spring reputed to be 
perennial. Carmel is also famous for its convent; the tradi- 
tions of the Latin Church go so far as to connect the Carmelites 
with Elijah himself. But traditions can say anything.—Jewish 
Messenger. 


Prophets of the . Miamonides hath a peculiar notion, 
that the prophets of Baal, and of the groves, were such as had 
drunk in the opinion of the ancient Zabii, who made images 
to receive the influences of the stars, golden ones for the 
sun, and silver ones for the moon, ete, which gave to men the 
gift of prophecy, and showed what was good for them. The 
same they said of trees; which were some under the influence 
of one star, some under the influence of another; and were 
planted in their names, and worshiped after several manners, 
and infused special virtues into the trees, and made men proph- 
ets. This he avers he found expressly in their books —atrick. | 


Eat at Jezebel’s table. It could never be thought necessary 
by Jezebel to have four hundred chaplains in waiting at court 
at once. I should think the words mean, that these four hun- 
dred prophets of the groves fed daily at a common table, in or 
near the temple of that idol which they served, and which 
was provided for at the expense of Jezebel, living there ina 
kind of collegiate way, as the prophets of Jehovah appear to 
have done.— Harmer. 


V. 20. Gathered the prophets. These [the prophets of the 
groves] came not, as forbidden, haply, by Jezebel, who yet was 
at great charge with them.— 7rapp. 


V. 21. Answered him not a word. They are struck with 
this reproach of foolish uncertainty, as they wished to serve 
Jehovah and Baal at the same time, but have not the resolu- 
tion to decide for Jehovah alone, and are, therelore, silent.— 


Keil. 


V. 22. JI, even Ionly, remain. This may seem not to be 
strictly true, since Obadiah had saved a hundred prophets 
(v.4), and since Micaiah, the son of Imlah, who ee 
later in Ahab's reign (1 Kings 22: 8), was alive. But Elijah 
means, “I only remain in the exercise of the office of a prophet.” 
The others had been forced to fly and hide themselves in dens 
and caves of the earth; their voices were silenced; they had 
not ventured to come to Carmel. Elijah contrasts his rolitary 
appearance on the side of Jehovah at the great gathering, 
with the crowd of those opposed to him.—Speaker's Comm. 


V. 24. Let him be God. His challenge is all the bolder. 
considering the juggling tricks with which the heathen priests 
were familiar, and which the king would be ready to abet. 
But it is on the side of Elijah that we find precautions taken 
against such tricks, and taken by his own desire. He pro- 
posed a test of the simplest kind: that each party thould pre- 
pare a bullock and wood, and pray to their respective gods to 
send down fire upon the sacrifice, *' and the god tnat answereth 
by fire, let him be God.” All the people assented to eo fair a 
trial— W. Smith. 


V. 25. Dress it. The sacrifice was always duly prepared 
for the altar, by skinning, cleaning, and carving (v. 33; Lev. 
1: 6).— Todd, 


V. 26. From morning even until noon. The priests of Baal 
first chore their victim and placed it on the altar, and as the 
sun, Baal himself, rose in the east, they hailed him with sol- 
emn invocations, and bade him kindle the fire beneath the 
offering and vindicate his majesty. At noon the orb was at 
its meridian, and louder and louder grew the cry, ‘* O Baal, 
hear us!" but no answer came. Slowly the day wore on, the 
sun descending towards the western horizon. heedless of the 
frantic invocations of his worshipers, who leapt about in wild 
excitement, and gashed their bodies with the sacrificial knives. 
— Palmer. 


O Baal, hear us! The sacrifice being prepared, they begin 
to cry aloud, ‘“‘O Baal, hear us!’’ and “to one of them is 
hoarse and exhausted, another begins and cries, “O Baal, 
hear us!” and if his confidence fail him, a third rallies his 
drooping spirits and shrieks out,“ O Baal. bear us!" One 
fixes his eyes on the clouds; a second looks down into the 
depths, to see whether the longed-for flame will not burst 
forth; and another hearkens intently to hear it rumble in the 
ground beneath him. But though they wait with despondin 

countenances from morning until noon, and from noon unt 

the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, it is all in 
vain, the cry of their frenzy dies in the echoes of the moun- 
tains.—Krummacher. 


V. 27. Elijah mocked them. All mockery therefore is not 
unlawful; not that which tendeth to the discountenancing of 
sin; but that which is to the unjust disgrace and just grief of 
another.— Trapp. 





Cry aloud. The heathens assigned all the ee and 
habits of men to their gods, and among the number, that of 
reposing at midday. Hence was it unlawiul to enter the temples 
at that hour, lest their slumbers should be disturbed. The goat- 
herd ventured not to play upon his pipe at noon, for fear of 
awakening Pan. Hence, too, the peculiar force of the derision 
with which Elijah addressed the priests of Baal.— Blunt. 


Homer brings in the gods journeying, fighting, feasting, 
sleeping, etc. Lucian feigneth that there are certain chasms 
or chinks in heaven, through which only Jupiter, at certain 
times, heareth men’s prayers. Of Diana they say, that, being 
busy at great Alexander's birth, she could not be present at 
Ephesus to preserve her temple, which was, the same time, set 
on fire and burnt to ashes.— Trapp. 





THE MEETING ON CARMEL. 
[From Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church.) 


Carmel was the peculiar haunt of Elijah. On its eastern 
summit, commanding the last view of the Mediterranean Sea, 




















and the first view of the great plain of Esdraelon, just where 
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the glades of forest—the “excellency,” whence it derives its 
name—sink into the usual bareness of the hills of Manasseh, 
a rock is still shown bearing the name of Mabarrakah—* the 
sacrifice.” On this rock stood an altar of Jehovah (1 Kings 
18: 30), which had, in all probability, been destroyed in the 
recent persecution: on this same spot, probably, long after- 
wards, Vespasian sacrificed, when commanding the Roman 
armies in Palestine; and to this the Druzes still come in 
yearly pilgrimage. 

Close beneath, in an upland plain, round a well of perennial 
water, which, from its shady and elevated situation, seems to 
have escaped the effect of the drought, were ranged on the one 


side the king and the people, with the four hundred and fifty | 


rophets of Baal dressed in their splendid vestments (2 Kings 
0: 22); and on the other side the one solitary figure of the 
prophet of the Lord, in his rough sheepskin cloak. In the 
distance, and on its commanding position, overlooking the 


‘whole valley, rose the stately city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s 


pete and Jezebel’s temple embosomed in its sacred grove. 
immediately under their feet spread far and wide that noble 
plain, the battle-field of sacred history, the plain of Megiddo 
or Jezreel; with the torrent Kishon passing, as its name im- 
plies, in countless windings, through the level valley; that 
“‘ancient stream’ on whose banks had perished the host of 
Sisera, and the host of Midian, before the army of Deborah 
and Barak, before the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. In 
such a scene, with such recollections of the past, were the 
people of Israel gathered for a conflict as momentous as any 
which had taken place in the plain beneath. 


It was the early morning. There was a deep silence over 
the whole multitude, when the prophet made his appeal to 
them. “They answered him not a word.” 


Every incident that follows, well known through the sacred 
music into which it has been woven, enhances the contrast 
between the True and the False, in this grand ordeal. On the 
one side is the exact picture of Oriental fanaticism, such as 
may still be seen in Eastern religions. As the Mussulman 
dervishes work themselves into a frenzy by the invocation of 
“Allah! Allah!” uatil the words themselves are lost in 
inarticulate gasps; as Eastern Christians will recite the 
“Kyrie Eleison,’ the “Gospidi Pomilou,” in a hundred-fold 
repetition; as the pilgrims round the Church of St. John at 
Samaria formerly, and round the Chapel of the Holy Sepul 
chre now, race, and run, and tumble, in order to bring down 
the divine Fire into the midst of them—so the four hundred 
und fifty prophets of Baal (for the prophets of Ashtaroth seem 
to have Sronk from the contest) Secformned their wild dances 
round their altar, or upon it, springing up, or sinking down, 
with the fantastic gestures which Orientals alone can com- 
mand, as if by an internal mechanism, and screaming with 
that ikaoall energy Which believes that it will be heard 
from its much speaking—from morn till noon, “ Hear us, O 
Baal, hear us.” A \aeger spirit of Christian insight, or Chris- 
tian compassion, either perceives under these desperate forms 
of superstition some elements of a nobler faith, or else is op- 
pressed, even to tears of pity, by the thought of this dark 
abyss of human corruption, 

But there is a ludicrous side, on which, in this instance, the 
biblical narrative fixes our attention, in one of those bursts of 
laughter, which form rare exceptions in the Hebrew annals, 
ani which, when they do occur, need special notice. There is, 
for the moment, a savage humor, a biting sarcasm, in the tone 
of Elijah, which forms an exception alite to the general hu- 
manity of the New Testament and the general seriousness of 
the Old. He had already, in addressing the assembled people, 
placed before them in one sharp traculent question the like 
ness, it might almost be said the caricature, of their stumbling, 
hesitating gait. “How long are you to halt and totter 
(1 Kings 18: 21), first on one knee, and then on the other? 
If Jehovah be your God, walk straight after him; if Baal, 
walk straight after him!” It was the very action and gesture, 
represented in the “yen os dances (1 Kings 18 : 26), first on 
one foot and then on another, round the Pagan altars. 

And now the ridicule grows keener and stronger. It is noon, 
when gods and men under that burning sun may be thought 
to have withdrawn to rest. And “Elijah the Tishbite” (so he 
is deseribed in his full human personality) cannot restrain 
himself, and cheers them on,—‘t Cry with a loud voice, louder 
and louder yet, for he is a god; for he has his head full, and 
is too busy to hear your prayer; or perchance he has his 
stomach full, and has gone aside into retirement; or —_ 
in the heat of the day he is asleep, and must be awakened.” 

The prophets of Baal took Elijah at his word. Like the 
dervishes, who eat glass, seize living snakes with their teeth, 
throw themselves prostrate for their mounted chief to ride 
over them; like the Corybantian priests of Cybele; like the 
Fakirs of India,—they now, in their frenzied state, tossed to 
and fro the swords and lances which formed part of their fan- 
tastic worship, and gashed themselves and each other, till the 
were smeared with blood; and mingled with their loud yells 
to the silent and sleeping divinity those ravings which formed 
the dark side of ancient prophecy, The mid-day heat is now 
past; the altar still remains untouched ; even fraud, if there 
were fraud, has been unsuécessful. 


THE CONTEST ON CARMEL. 

{To compare methods of treating lessons is a profitable exer- 
cise. The opportunity for such comparison is one of the ad 
vantages conferred upon us by the International Lesson system, 
We give here a specimen lesson, upon Elijah at Carmel. It is 
from the Rey. John Watson, and it appeared in The Church 
Sunday School Magazine, of London. 
cover two of the lessons of our current series—Tur Eprror. | 

How we all like a brave man—a man afraid of nobody ! 
especially if his brave deeds are good deeds. It takes great 
courage to stand up against almost everybody. [Tllustration. 
—Boy atschool. Something wrong goingon. He is the only 
one who dares to say “No.” This is true courage.] Going 
to-day to speak of an act of courage. 
Elijah last lesson? Now he leaves Zarephath. Why? See 
vy. 1. He is to “show himself to Ahab.” Dangerous work 
for God’s prophet to show himself at Jezebel’s court. Does 
Elijah fear? See v. 2. Of course it was a work of danger 
when king and nearly all the people worshiped Baal. {Tllus- 
tration.—Much easier to swim with the tide than against it. 


It will be found to | 


Where did we leave | 


Requires great strength to face a current.) So in Elijah’s 
case. Yet his strong taith, his firm religion, made him brave 
Imagine him bidding good-bye to the widow. He is going to 
call on king and people to give up Baal and serve Got 


I. Tae CHALLENGE. 


1. To the king. Picture the court at Samaria—the gloomy 
king—the angry queen. Famine bitterly felt—cattle begin- 
ning to die (v. 2-5). The king obliged to go himself in search 
of food for them. Imagine Ahab journeying. Obadiah meets 
him. Tells him something which rouses his anger: “ Elijah 
is here.” Picture the meeting of the king aud the prophet. 
The king, infuriated, ready to wreak his vengeance on Elijah. 
“Art thou he that troubleth Israel?”’ “Is not all this 
trouble brought upon us by you?” How unjust! (God's ser- 
vants often unjustly treated, Matt. 10: 16-18; 2 Tim. 3; 12. 
Was not Jesus himself? John 15: 20, 21.) See the wrophet ; 
does he flinch? Hear his answer(v.18). Brave Elijah! How 
silent Ahab is as Elijah calls on him to give up his sin and 
serve his neglected God! He knows Elijah is right. Some- 
thing about the prophet that makes Ahab quail. 

But Ahab not the only idolater. There are thousands of 
others to be called upon to give up Baal. The prophet’s chal- 
lenge to be given— 





2. To the people. See now what Elijah proposes (v. 19). 
Teh people and Jezebel's false prophets to assemble on Car- 
mel. Does Ahab obey? (v. 20.) 


What a grand scene on Mount Carmel! Imagine it. The 
king—the assembled people. What a forest of faces all turned 
to Elijah! Many a heart much ashamed amongst that crowd. 
And well they might be. How faithful Elijah to God! How 
faithless they had been ! How much better they felt Elijah 
to be than themselves! Some of them cared little for any god 
at all. Some not decided—some at one time serving Baal, at 
another time giving him up. But hear how Elijah calls on 
them to decide (v. 21, rep.). ‘‘ Decide—for God or against 
him.” How silent they are! ‘Answered him not a word.” 
Silence meant a conscience telling them they knew they were 
wrong. [lllustration——Teacher has to reprove a scholar. 
Scholar silent; hangs his head. Knows he is guilty.} So 
Israelites felt ashamed. But see now Elijah’s challenge— 


3. To the prophets of Baal. How sad to think of people 
worshiping false gods! Think of some nations worshiping the 
sun, moon, rivers, evil spirits, fire, etc. How glad we ought 
to be to be able to help to teach them about the true God— 
about Jesus! [Christian missions—what an important work! 
How anxious St. Paul was to teach idolaters the knowledge of 
God! Acts 17: 16.] Baal, the suwn-god. His worshipers 
thought he sent the thunder, lightning, ete. See what Elijah 
proposes (vy. 23, 24): “You say Baal is the god of fire. Let 
us try his power.” All agree. 


Il. Tue Conrest (v. 25-29). 


Picture the scene. Baal’s altar built. Sacrifice ready. 
Baal’s prophets arrayed in gorgeous robes, all waiting for 
their god to send down fire upon the sacrifice. A loud chant 
rises, ““O Baal, hear us!" What is the answer? (v. 26.) 
Hours pass. Still the priests cry. No answer. See them 
dancing wildly round the altar—even cutting themselves— 
thinking to please their god. See how Elijah laughs at their 
silly notions of God. Read y. 27. 


Strange that many nations have thought God is pleased 
with dreadful cruelties, ee re of Mexico 
found a pyramid of skulls (136,000). All these human sacri- 
fices to a god!} But how different God’s real nature. What 
mistakes men make about God! Have wrong notions about 
him. Think God hke ourselves. Yet how high above us 
(Job 11: 7; Rom. 11: 33). [Illustration—A worm, insect, 
étc., can't understand man; he so much above them. So God 
immeasurably above us.] But how are we to learn about 
God? God has told us what to believe about him. Look at 
the way our belief is summed up. [The Apostles’ Creed.] 
What a mine of knowledge the Bible is! Yet, after all, how 
little we know. Shall we ever know more? See 1 Cor. 13: 12. 


III. Tue Vicrory (vy. 30-40). 


How enraged the priests of Bag] at their failure! 
what Elijah does. Calls the people near. Takes twelve 
stones to rebuild God's altar. hy twelve? It meant that 
God's people ought to be one! How careful Elijah is—laying 
the wood in order, etc. (v. 33). (Comp. Lev. 1: 5-8.) Allis 
to show how important it is to keep God's law. Now all is 
ready. Just at the time when they are offering the evening 
sacrifice at Jerusalem (Exod. 29 :; 38-42; 30: 7, 8), Elijah 
prays. Read his prayer (vs. 36, 37). Now see: while the 
prophet prays, God answers. Holy fire consumes the sacrifice, 
and even licks up the water round about! 

What a scene! (vy. 39, 40.) A shout is raised, ‘ The Lord, he 
is the God!"’ See what becomes of the wicked prophets, But 
was it not sinful to put them to death? See Deut. 13: 1-5; 
18: 20-22. Still we must remember that Jesus brought to the 
world a reign of more love—greater mercy—less severity than 
in olden times. 

The people had now decided for God. Did they cleave to 
him? We shall see. 


Two lessons we can learn from all this. 


1. God will have no half-heartedness. 


How we like to see a man in earnest. So God likes to see 
his servants, (Deut. 10: 12; Acts 8: 37). Half-hearted ser- 
vice is no service with God (Matt. 6: 24). Perhaps some 
habit—some sin we like very much—some wicked companion, 
prevents us from serving God as thoroughly as we ought. We 
are “soldiers” of Christ (2 Tim. 2: 3). Let us be good 
soldiers. Some people obey some of God's laws (e.g., pay their 
| debts—do not slander, etc.)--neglect others (e.g., coming to 
| Holy Communion). Seek to obey God in all his laws. 


Now see 





2. Let us decide at once for God. Delay is dangerous. 


God sent prophets to Israel. Jesus has been to us. By his 
word—his church—calls us now. How dangerous not to 
obey. See Prov. 27: 1; Luke 12: 20. Many a life lost 
through neglected warning. [Illustration—Miner in coal- 
pit—warned about danger—thinks it won't matter just for a 
minute or two—too late—life lost.) Many asoul lost through 
despising God’s voice. Let us decide now. “I will be a 

ood aie of Jesus Christ ; whatever hinders me, by God’s 
help I will give it up.” 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 


be thankfully received.) 
——_—<>———_ 


STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


Nb a er | | P| 


RE ae =8=6=—6h}T 
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SO EE ere bY 
NS ee a oe ....--- June 27-29. 
Co a a eee 


New Jersey, at Paterson___ Fee lg 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 


“Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Normal-class every Thursday in the 


Y. M, C, A. Hall, Conducted, Part 1, by the Rev. E. M. Saunders; 
Part 2, by the Rev. Dr. R. F, Burns. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
p. m., at Lecture-room of Center Church. 

New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal-class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all at Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4p.M.,in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. 

Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal-class at the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pp. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary-class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. Normal-class every 
Friday at 7.45 p. m., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 
each month, at Lafayette Aveuue Presbyterian Church. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 

Harrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12:45 p.m., atthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. Conducted by the Rev. 
Francis A. Horton. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. m., at 
the Sunday School Union rooms, No. 53 West Lexington Street. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal-class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p. m., at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training-class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening, Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
C. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Normal-class and Lesson Study every Thursday 
in the First Presbyterian Church, corner Fourteenth Street and 
Lucas Place, at 8 p. m. Teachers’ Association (Union) meets for 
Institute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim 
Congregational Church. 

Alton, Ill., Union Normal-class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, at the First Baptist Church. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, lowa, Sunday School Normal-class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. ° 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 

Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting this year of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association was held on Thursday, January 4. The news 
received from the various workers abroad was of a generally 
hopeful and encouraging character. 

GERMANY. 

Mr. Brdéckelman, the energetic Sunday-school agent, 
writes from Heidelberg of a trip which he has recently 
made through portions of Germany least open to gospel in- 
fluences. He says, “I travelled over Thuringia and Han- 
over, both of them most unfertile ground in regard to our 
Sunday-school work. In Thuringia rationalism has utterly 
destroyed all sense of gospel truth, and therefore no Chris- 
tian life and activity whatsoever is to be found; in Han- 
over, on the other hand, extreme Lutheran orthodoxy has 
preached the letter of Christian truth, but little spiritual 
life is visible. In both parts, however, the lightis dawning. 
In Thuringia, here and there, efforts are visible, made by 
the few Christians themselves; whereas in Hanover the 
clergy, discovering the dangers of the times, and afraid of 
the results of their own dry system, begin to gather lay 
workers, 
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In Eisenach there is a school of forty teachers; superin- 
tendent and scholars are in readiness for a larger one, as 
soon as a hall can be found. The opposition against the 
Sunday-school and the Rev. Mr. Berker, who has it in 
charge, is great, but the work is steadily gaining ground. 

In Gotha both pastors and good men refuse, on account 
of timidity, to mix with the school. The superintendent 
had removed, and a lady most courageously stepped forward, 
and, with her daughter, carries forward the work ; they have 
surmounted all difficulties, and continue bravely with one 
hundred scholars and teachers. In Erfurt scholars and 
teachers in great numbers are ready to begin as soon as a 
superintendent can be found. In Weimar there is a small 
school. In Jena, Saalfeld, Rudolstadt, and Goetz, workers 
are commencing Sunday-schools. In Leitz the Rev. Mr. 
Thiele quietly began a school in his own study ; he at once 
found it too small, and removed into a chapel, where in six 
weeks he had one hundred and forty children. In Han- 
over, the capital of the province, is a fine school assembled 
in the splendid Evangelical chapel. “I counted,” says the 
writer, “twenty teachers and three hundred scholars, while 
in the gallery were visitors and numbers of boys who could 
not be taken in for want of room. Many visitors from pro- 
vincial towns see this school, and carry home ideas which 
result in the spread of Sunday-schools. In Géttingen are 
two Sunday-schools. 

In Harburg, the Rev. Mr. Hoffmann has a school of one 
hundred and fifty scholars with six teachers. In many 
other places the ground is prepared, and work will soon 
begin. After two years’ battle a school has at last been 
opened at Wiesbaden. It already has two hundred and ten 
scholars and twelve teachers, and more would come if the 
room were not over-crowded. Miss Hoffman writes from 
Schwabach, asking for American Sunday-school texts. She 
says that the wish for lessons uniform with England and 
the United States is becoming greater among them. Miss 
Medun, of Marienswerder, has adopted the golden texts of 
the International series. Sometimes she has classes of the 
children out-of-doors on Sunday afternoon, and outsiders 
are frequently attracted to listen to their little talks. The 
whole German nation has been moved by the introduction 
of Sunday-schools, and this has been done in a space of 
twelve years, mainly by the efforts of Mr. Brockelmann, 
aided by the Foreign Sunday-school Association. The 
school in Leipsic has prospered, and now has a regular 
superintendent. Young people, who generally desire to 
leave the schools after confirmation, here remain, ‘and be- 
come teachers. The school numbers two hundred and ten. 
They want assistance to make their Sunday-school as per- 
fect as possible, and desire that The Sunday School Times 
may be sent to them as soon as possible. 


SPAIN. 


From Valladolid, William Costa writes of a Sunday- 
school increased from twenty-two scholars to eighty; they 
believe thoroughly in the efficacy of prayer, and each mem- 
ber of the school is specially and separately prayed for. 
Four boys and two girls have been converted, and these, 
as well as some of the better instructed pupils, are called 
upon to pray for and with the others. When the scholars 
first come from the Romish schools, they are intensely 
ignorant. The city extends over a large area, and it is 
desired to open another school over which Mr. Costa should 
preside, while Mr. Armstrong, the pastor, would conduct 
the original one. 

Signor Empeytag writes from Barce:ona that the Sun- 
day-schools there are flourishing, especially the small one 
started by the young men in the quarter St. Martin. This 
Christian union of young men recently held its anniversary. 
The Union holds meetings for young men, once a week in 
various parts of the city, and, although small in numbers, is 
already beginning to be felt as a power in the city. 


ITALY. 


Angelo Girola writes from Bassignane, that it is now 
twelve months since the gospel was first preached there. 
They have a crowded Sunday-school, numbering one hun- 
dred and fifty, and the scholars are much interested. Fifty 
women come to a Bible-class, and four meetings are held 
weekly. Ground “has been bought in a magnificent posi- 


tion to be used for a chapel. From 


introduce a new order of things into Milan, as it occupies 
one of the finest positions in the city. 

Gabriello Martinelli says that the work begun by him 
at Reggio Emilia progresses, and the Sunday-school does 
well; the parents are just beginning to comprehend the 
importance of this Sunday-school, and therefore see that 
their children attend. “My field now is Rimini, an old 
city of 33,000 inhabitants; there are several manufactories, 
the arsenal, iron works, etc., and I hope that, by the grace 


Milan, Bamiame | 
Borgia writes of a flourishing Sunday-school of fifty boys | 
and girls. An Englishman has bought the ex-Catholic church | 
of St. Simon, and presented it to the Free Church. This will 


of God, the gospel will be accepted by many persons. I 
/have commenced the work of the Sunday-school, seeing 
that in a few months it will bea very great one. I am always 
blessed by the Lord in the Sunday-school, and many 
children are converted by the teachings of the schools. In 
Mezzano Inferiore the work always goes well. 1 am 
about to start another Sunday-school in the neighboring 
city of Pegaro.” 


FRANCE. 


Many interesting letters were received from France, 
among them one from Monsieur La Mer, who says that 
their work is entirely one of proselytism. Their church is 
a free church, and is entered only by profession of faith. 
In the Sunday-school are about twenty-five children; and 
| want of good teachers is the principal barrier to the intro- 
duction of the class system. 

A letter from Mr. Hartly, who has recently visited 
Amsterdam, says, “ If all foreign agencies for work in this 
| country were to stop, the Sunday-school work has taken 
so deep a root there that it would still go on.” 

A copy of the new Japanese Sunday-school paper was 
received, with a letter from its editress, Miss McNiel. “The 
Japs,” she says, “are much pleased with it. Five hundred 
copies are not sufficient, and we must have more. The 
paper will do incalculable good.” The question of a larger 
appropriation was discussed, and the society was aided in 
its wishes in this respect by a kind donation of $50 from 
Mr. A. 8. Barnes. Other appropriations followed; and 
after a few words of address, by visitors present, the 
meeting closed. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—A Sunday-school magazine is now published regularly 
in Norway. 

—On the last Sunday of last year the Spring Street 
M. E. Sunday School, of Sing Sing, N. Y., went over the 
annual review of the International Lessons, and then had a 
review of their own history since their organization in 1830. 
During its existence, the school has had eighteen superin- 
tendents. In the last six years it has raised $2,500 for 
missionary work. It now numbers two hundred and fifty 
scholars. 


—At the twenty-first annual meeting of the Olivet Sun- 
day School Missionary Association, New York, a beauti- 
fully printed programme of exercises and report of work 
was presented to each attendant. For the last three years 
the contributions of the Society have advanced thus: 

In 1874 


tt cersiattn en eaten ntaacishtaentcic haialiatiiiteaasininbadipiccte $198.04 
FUR Mic altiaeitthiananibie lita nioes so iincnanileienatiiceniaalaanieiiatiennsi: Ue 
i i tiise cosct diareeha emsisenosnncantedtentieisaliecamealbiaaetell 422.12 


The Society has appropriated its moneys to various ob- 
jects upon both home and foreign fields. 





CHURCHES. 

—The “Broad and Diamond Pastoral,” is the title of a 
neat paper issued by the Rev. Matthew Newkirk, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, corner of Broad and Diamond 
Streets, Philadelphia. It is filled with good items for home 
use. 

—The Rey. Dr. Riley, bishop-elect for Mexico of the 
| Protestant Episcopal Church, has labored in that country 
| since 1859. He reports the Episcopal Church property 
| there as worth one million dollars, and the prospects as 
most cheering. 








—The project of building at Savannah, Ga., “a beautiful 
and commodious church edifice, to be called Wesley Monu- 
mental Church,” has not been abandoned. The plans are 
now complete, and an appeal for help has been issued to the 
friends of Christ, and the lovers of Wesley’s memory, to 
come forward with financial aid. 


CITY MISSIONS. 
—The “ Licensed Victuallers’ Prayer Meeting” is one of 
the agencies of the London City Mission. Its aim is “to 


promote the spiritual and social welfare of those who live 
and serve in public houses.” 





—Fully twenty thousand dinners were provided during 
October and November, for the poor children of London, by 
the ‘“ Destitute Children’s Dinner Society.” 


proposes to provide a good meat dinner for at least eight 
thousand children a week during the winter months. 


—The Gray’s Yard Ragged Church and Schools, of Lon- 
don, do a full measure of work in their chosen lines, as the 

| list of their weekly operations here given will show: 

| SuNDAY 

9:30. Free breakfasts. Consisting of a cup of cocoa and a 

| piece of bread given to poor homeless wanderers who 

| have not been sheltered and fed in the Casual Ward 

of the Workhouse 

9: 30. School for boys and girls. 

10: 30. Children’s church, being a short simple service with an 

address. 





This Society | 


pone cme 4 


- 80. Ragged church Bible readings for men and women. 
- 30. Ragged church service. Attended by between 300 and 
400 of the most destitute poor to be found in London. 
At the close of the service about a pound of bread is 
given to each person. 


3. Ragged church Bible-class. 

3. School for boys, girls, and infants. 

4:15. Prayer-meeting for men and women. 

4:30. Prayer-meeting for teachers and children. 

6: 30. School for boys, girls, and infants. 

. Open-air service (during the summer). 

MonpbayY: 

7.30. Fife and drum band, Thirty lads instructed by arn effi- 
cient master. 

8. Penny bank. £122, 4s., 4d., was deposited last year in 
2,498 deposits. 

8. Library. Consists of above 300 volumes. 

8. Sale of pure literature. To counteract the poisonous 
periodicals so much sought after by the lower classes 

8. Working lads’ club. 

8. Elder girls’ Bible-class (during winter). 

TUESDAY : 

7:30. Juvenile Sunday Rest Band (first in month). To pro- 
mote the observance of the Sabbath. 

7:30. Band of Hope (third in month). To inculcate habits of 
temperance among the children 

8. Singing class (second and fourth in month). 

8. School for instruction in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic to boys and girls above the school-board age 

8. Working lads’ club. 


WEDNESDAY: 
7:30. Bible school for boys and girls. This is conducted 
similar to the Sunday-school and is well attended. 
8:30. Working lads’ club. Bible-class. 
8:30. Teachers’-meeting. 
8:30. Sale of pure literature. 
THURSDAY : 
8. School for boys and girls (as on Tuesday). 


8. Popular free lectures (during winter). 
8. Working lads’ club. School. 
FRIDAY: 


7:30. Girls’ sewing-class. Here the children are taught to 
make and mend their own garments, besides making 
aew clothing for sale at a reduced price. 


8. Dorcas and Maternal Society. 
8. School for boys and girls (as on Tuesday). 
8. Working lads’ club. 


Besides the above, there is home visitation and tract distribution ; 
clothing distributed ; free teas to parents and children; mothers’ 
meeting ; treats, etc. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—At a juvenile temperance festival recently held in 
Manchester, England, the Rev. James Yearnes, who pre- 
sided, said that there are between eleven and twelve hun- 
dred of the “ Juvenile Temples,” or temperance bands, im 
England, with a total membership of eighty thousand boys 
and girls pledged to abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, gam- 
bling, and bad language. 

—In a recent sermon upon temperance, at Scarborough, 
England, the Archbishop of York made an effort to convey 
some idea of the enormous expenditure for intoxicating 
drink, which in that country amounts to £140,000,000 per 
annum. Remarking that nobody before him had a clear 
|idea as to what this sum meant, he said that you might 
lay £30 upon every letter of the Bible before you would 
exhaust this sum. 





PERSONAL. 

—tThe Prince and Princess of Wales sent out a Christ- 
mas dinner to all the cottagers on the royal estate. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, is delivering a 
series of lectures on Preaching before the Yale Divinity 
students. 

—W. F. Sherwin has been holding a series of Sunday 
School Institutes in Canada, at Belleville, Brantford, and 
St. Catherines. 


—Philip Phillips has completed his second hundred 
nights of sacred song in behalf of the funds of the London 
Sunday School Union. 

—Queen Victoria sent Christmas gifts of money, blankets, 
and clothing, to infirm and blind persons of from sixty to 
ninety years of age, at Whitehall, on Christmas Day. 

—The Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, was, with his wife, in the railroad acci- 
dent near Alexandria, Va. Both were injured, but not 
seriously. 

—The Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, of Burlington, Iowa, who has 
assisted so efficiently in the preparation of the Sunday 
School Times Scholars’ Quarterly, is to give weekly notes 
on the International Lessons in the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, of St. Louis. 


—In memory of the late P. P. Bliss, a union service was 


held in the Academy of Music at Lancaster, Penn., on the 
second Sunday of January. The Sunday-school children of 


the city with many of their parents and friends attended. 
Mr. W. W. Bentley conducted the service of song, and a 
collection for the aid of Mr. Bliss’s children was taken up, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


JOHNSON’S CYCLOPADIA. * 


There is a large and growing class of persons to whom acyclo- 
pedia isa necessity. It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
should be a keen competition in the publication of works of this 
character. As the demand for such works has extended from the 
few to the many, a corrresponding change has taken place in 
their character. The earlier cyclonedias were of most formid- 
able dimensions, a single set making a library, and the single 
articles being exhaustive treatises. Cyclopedias now are 
reduced to a much narrower compass, and at the same time 
embrace a much wider range of topics. The object is, not to 
give extended treatises on any subject, but brief exact informa- 
tion on every subject; and so rapid and continued is the 
growth of haman knowledge that the very best cyclopmdia 
becomes in a few years obsolete. 

The latest candidate for favor is Johnson’s, the first volume 
of which is now before us. This volume extends only through 
the letters A, B, C, D, E; our remarks accordingly are con- 
fined to this portion of the work. The first feature that 
arrests the attention is the wonderful fullness of this work in 
its list of topics We have been for years using almost daily 
other cyclopmdias of high repute, and thought them as nearly 
perfect as the nature of the case admits. But we are surprised 
in looking at this volume to find how many things are here 
treated, and treated satisfactorily, which had been entirely 
left out in all previous cyclopedias. We find, for instance, 
nearly four hundred American towns and cities described, of 
which no account is given in other cyclopedias ; and by exam- 
ining the descriptions of these towns, we find them for the 
most part not copied from old gazetteers, but written freshly for 
the work, usually by the editor of one of the local newspapers, 
and giving the very latest information in regard to the place. 
We find a similar fullness in the biography, sketches being 
given of more than one hundred and thirty Americans, living 
and dead, of whom we find no account in any other cyclo- 
peedia upon our shelves ; the men thus noticed being in every 
ease persons of consideration, and in many instances persons 
of mark, such as Dr. Atwater of Princeton, Dr. Joseph Alden 
of Albany, Professor H. N. Day of New Haven, Dr. Lyman 
Coleman of Lafayette College, President Coppée of Lelugh 
University, President Chadbourne of Williams, Dr. Rufus 
Anderson of the American Board of Foreign Missions, Justice 
Nathan Clifford of the United States Supreme Court, Theodore 
L. Cuyler of Brooklyn, ete. Among the numerous miscellaneous 
articles found here, and not found in our previous cyclopaedias, we 
may name “ Ballad Poetry,” by Professor Child, of Cambridge ; 
the “ Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence,” by President 
Barnard of Columbia College; ‘ Dies Ire,” by General 
Barnard, United States Army ; ‘‘ Diplomacy,” by Ex-President 
Woolsey, of Yale; “ Educational Reform in Japan and China,” 
by Hon. B. G. Northrop; “ Eschatology,” by Professor Shedd ; 
“Calvinism,” by Professor Archibald A. Hodge; ‘Coral 
Islands,” by Professor Guyot, ete. We have noted nearly 
fifty articles, such as these, on topics of general interest, which 
have for the first time, so far as we are aware, found their 
way into a cyclopmdia, and which are here treated with 
freshness by men of known ability. 

We mention these things, not to censure former laborers, but 
to show the pains-taking accuracy and watchfulness of the 
editors of the present work, and the amazing fullness which 
marks its pages. Its rare to find in a work of this mag- 
nitude and comprehension so little that is mere compilation, 
and so large a proportion that is of the nature of a fresh 
contribution to human knowledge. The explanation is found 
partly in the character of the chief editors, President Barnard 
and Professor Guyot, and partly in the extraordinary array 
of contributors from every department of literature, science, 
and art, by whom the several articles have been prepared. 
The value of the articles is further enhanced to the reader by 
having, in all important instances, the name of the writer 
affixed. Among the articles which might be named are those 
describing the several colleges and seminaries of learning in 
the United States. The account of each college is given 
usually by its president or some one officially connected with 
it, with his name affixed to the article, and contains not only 
a succinct history of the institution, but the very latest 
information in regard to its present state. In addition, there 
is an elaborate general article, by Dr. Barnard, on the college 
system of the United States, with a complete alphabetical list 
of all the colleges; which article for thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness it would be hard to equal. 

No estimate of the work would be complete which did not 
notice the number and the remarkable beauty and clearness 
of the wood-cuts by which so large a portion of the articles 
are illustrated. These cuts are not stuck in for ornament, 
but are strictly illustrative and descriptive, though their 
beauty and finish make them also ornamental. We may men- 
tion, likewise, the numerous fine maps interspersed here and 
there among the geographical articles. 


* Jownson’s New Inuvsraatep Usrversar Cycvopapia. Vol. I. A—E- 
New York: A J. Johnson & Son. 
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If the remaining three volumes of this work compare at all | hygienic text-book for flowers of rhetoric. His maxims and 
with this which we have been examining, it will be a house- | counsels should be heeded by mothers, and may be read with 
hold treasury of untold value to every family which shall be profit by young women themselves. -We should add that they 
fortunate enough to become its possessor. are general, and not specific, in their nature, and treat of 
hygienic management rather than of particular diseases. 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. (new edi- | | (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 

New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, and Sy Pigg aie FF 
E. P. Duttén & Co.—Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ is now pretty 
generally known in this country. 





The Life of Christ. 


tion, 1n parts). 


Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. By 
Ita afvancesheets went beg- | his Sons. Two volumes in one. New York: Robert Carter 
ging for an American publisher, two or three houses being | | & Brothers—The publishers have done good service in pre- 
afraid to touch them; but the lucky firm which finally | senting this attractive and valuable memoir in a cheaper and 
brought out the work reaped an unexpected harvest. De-| more compact form. It puts it within the reach of many who 


spite certain demerits, it is a full, faithful, graphic, and help- | could not have it before. The example of Dr. Guthrie, as a 


ful life of our Lord. Dr. Farrar is a pronounced Broad | man, as a preacher, and as a Christian worker, is worthy of 


Churchman, but in this sacred biography there is nothing ir- | being known and studied. This is a good book for the teach- 
reverent or loose. The author, in discarding familiar meth- | ers’ library. 
ods and hackneyed language, has lentto his work a new t 
beauty of color, and a grateful freshness of expression. The 


It would also be appropriate to the senior 
department of the ordinary Sunday-school library. 





present edition is to be issued in parts, and is put forth con- 


/ Roberts Rrothers have nearly ready the third series of 
jointly by the English i 


yublishers a A meric: 5 ’ . . 
publishe and the American firm Laudor's “ Imaginary Conversations.” 


which has hitherto represented them. The page and type 
are larger than in the previous edition, and the work is fully 
illustrated. As it is issued by subscription, it can be purchased 
without large immediate outlay. 


The American Tract Society will issue in February a Life of 
Rowland Hill, by V. J. Charlesworth, with an introduction 
by Spurgeon. 








Christ in the Life. By Edmund H. Sears. Boston: Lock-| D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have in press ‘‘ Song Victories 
wood, Brooks & Co.—This is a posthumous volume, and is | of the Bliss and Sankey Hymns,” comprising many incidents 
made up partly of poetry and partly of sermons. Dr. Sears’s | connected with the influence of these hymns. It was nearly 
theology was a peculiar one. He rejected the doctrine of the | ready for issue at the time of the Ashtabula disaster. A 
Trinity, and yet he spoke of Christ in terms of reverential | sketch of Mr. Bliss, by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, has since then been 
devotion. He was to the end of his days pastor of a Unitarian | added, as also have other tributes to the memory of himself 
church, but his faith was about as much Swedenborgian as Unita- | and wife. 
rian. He was a radical in some things, but a mystic in more. 
The sweet and devout spirit of the man breathed through all he 
wrote. He was not a great poet, but some of his hymns will 
last. Nor was he a close logician, but he warmed where he 
did not convince. This analysis of Dr. Sears’s character ap- 
plies perfectly to the varied contents of this book. The vol- 
ume will be prized by the goodly circle of the author's readers, 
and will once more introduce to the world, we fear for the last 
time, one of a generation of “evangelical Unitarians’” of 
whom too few are left. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger.) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for an early appearance, 
several volumes, among which are, “ The Jews: A Study of 
Crime, Pauperism and Disease,” by R. L. Drysdale; ‘ The 
Children of the English People,” by Ella S. Armitage; and 
“The Scripture Club of Valley Rest,” by an anonymous 
author. A new work by Darwin, “ Cross and Self Fertilation 
in the Vegetable Kingdom,” is announced by the Appletons. 


The North American Review has long been the stately 
American quarterly. For two generations 1t has had a char- 
acter for dignity, impartiality, and thoroughness. So soon as 
its publishers had reason for thinking that there was any dan- 
ger of its being used for partisan purposes, they promptly put 
it into the hands of new editors, and in doing this, they have 
made important changes and decided improvements. It is to 
be a bi-monthly, instead of a quarterly. Its price is reduced 
from $6 to $5 per annum. It is to give more attention to 
themes of popnlar interest. The initial number of the new 
series isan attractive one. Richard H. Dana, Jr., treats ‘“ Points 
in American Politics.” He considers in an unpartisan way 
proposed modes of choosing a President; the responsibilities 
of the Electoral College; the ascertaining of the true vote; 
civil-service reform ; the admission of Cabinet officers to seats 
in the two Houses; the resumption of specie payments; and 
the relation of the Federal Government to the Southern States. 
Of courre, there is an article on Daniel Deronda. There al- 
ways is in a first-class magazine. Edwin P. Whipple writes 
this one, and he can make a trite subject as entertaining as any 
The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon. New| one can. John Fiske tells of “The Triumph of Darwinism.” 
York: Harper & Brothers—There are two dreams in this | He writes with clearness, and with c ymparative fairness. He 
novel which are well related, and one or two pleasant bits of | wants it understood that the new theory leaves a place for God 
description, Beyond this, the plot is hackneyed, uninteresting, t 


: in the universe. And he takes the Newtonian, rather than the 
and improbable, there is not a single natural or attractive char- Copernican, theory as the pattern, in its triumph, of the 
acter in the story ; 3 


the morbid morahzing of both the author | newly “established” science. The strong and the weak points 
and his pet radicals is simply preposterous; and there is a| of Bret Harte are well indicated by the promising young 
grating echo of a labored ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’’ which is just | critic, E.$. Nadal. An article on “The Eastern Question,” by 
saved from suggestiveness by dying away into the stucceed | E. L. Godkin, editor of The Nation, will be read with interest 
sensationalism of Mayne Reid. We cannot congratulate the | justnow. He is familiar with the subject, and, of course, he 
author on having surpassed, or even equaled, himself as the | has opinions. He sides very positively with Russia. As he 
writer of “ Joshua Marvel.” looks at it, a prime cause of trouble in Turkey is the hopeless 
subserviency to Mohammedan despotism of the nominal 
Christian population. ‘ What the country needs above all 
D. Appleton & Co.—This tiny book is another of the things is an irresistible and well-officered Christian police,—a 
“ Science Primers,” and contains a series of problems calculated | ct which Russia has long steadily maintained, and France 
to exercise the inventive and constructive faculties of the | 224 England as steadily denied.” There are other good things 
beginner, and, by exciting his interest and’ curiosity to lead | 12 this number. Its contents, as a whole, give promise of a 
him on insensibly to a knowledge of the leading principles of | Wider circulation, and an extended influence for the rejuve- 
the science, while avoiding the beaten path. The exercises | nated North American Review. 

are so fairly graduated and related that all that is required to ae ¥ 
carry the learner on pleasantly from cover to cover is a | PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
knowledge of the definitions and the assistance of a case of | 
mathematical instruments. The author is the father of the FA ecm aang inn haces gah em i inonkenn Gebersenien ) bes 
celebrated philosophical thinker, Herbert Spencer. 


Mothers and Daughters. By T.S. Verdi, M.D. New York: = n - ate kaa - sian obi 

- H 1re’s Fncacement Rina. Vv rthu mo . 278. Cloth, 

J.B. Ford & Co.—Dr. Verdi is a homeopathic physician, | $1.25. New York: National Temperance "Society Ps Publication 
but the present treatise is general in its nature, and may be | House. (For sale by Garrigues Brothers.) 

: New Sermons. Appressrs. AND Prayers. By Dwight Lyman Moody 
read by the adherents of any school of practice. It treats of Instrated,. ava. pp. 5. Cloth. St. Louis: Mouat City oer, ; 
girls’ health and its management in a plain and clear, but Co. (Sold only by subscription.) 
unobjectionable, style of expression. Dr. Verdi writes with | ane ey wt ition) Sq D. L. Moody and D. W. 

he e se Pape: 
precision rather than elegance, but one does net go to a) ‘etiniiciinaiiaaiaetas +> cam, 
i 





The Centennial Temperance Volume. New York: The Na- 
tional Temperance Society.—This large volume is one of the 
most valuable publications of the society whose imprint it 
bears. More good matter for temperance workers has never 
been put between two covers. It includes a full report of the 
proceedings, last summer, at the International Temperance 
Convention, held in Philadelphia. The papers and addresses 
are either given in full, or presented in an accurate summary. 
They cover a wide range, and come not from temperance lec- 
turers and agitators only, but from cautious and accurate 
medical and scientific gentiemen. Then there is a host of por- 
traits, on steel and wood, of which the former are, as a rule, 
excellent, though some of the latter are hardly of fine enough 
execution to appear ina volume. The book is virtually a tem- 
perance cyclopadia, and as such it will be valued. (For sale 
by Garrigues Brothers.) 





Inventional Geometry. By W. G. Spencer. New York: 





Lanar’s CommEntTARY. Edited by Philip Schaff. Vol. VIL—Chronicles, 
Fzra. Nehemiah. and Esther. 8vo. Cloth, $%.00. New York: 
Seribner, Armstrong, & Co. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Senp $1.50 to D. R. Niver, Albany, N. Y., | 

‘The Fulness of Bilessing,’ by Miss | 

Sarah F. Smiley. No Uhristian’s library is 
complete without wu. 











A Cove, Coup, or SorE THROAT should 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of Coreate & Co.'s CASHMERE Bouquer Exrracr and 
fortet Powper will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful Cageenee of the Toilet Soap which is SO universally coteemed. 








not be neglected. 
Troches” are a simple remedy, and will 
generally give immediate relief. 


“ Brown's Bronchial aa 


CENTENNIAL LAURELS ! 


ee etal | A TRIPLE CROWN !! 


SenpD $1.25 to D. R. Niver, Albany, N. Y., 


for ‘‘ Select Notes on the International Les- | 
sons for 1877,” by Rev. F. H. Peloubet. 


Teachers cannot afford fo do without it. 








HessBa Stretton’s three stories in one 
volume—A Night and a Day, with Apple- | 
Tree Court, and The Worth of a Baby—are 
among the most touching and soul-stirring 
ever written by this popular writer. They 
are all aglow with gospel truth and love. 
The American Tract Society publishes it at 
75c.; postage, 8c. Depository, 1512 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


1—A Medal and Diploma for the “ 
for the following reasons : 





D. R. Niver, Albany, N. Y., keeps in 


stock the oo Leaves, Quarterlies, and all 





—— 




















DIPLOMAS | 





Compare Wheeler & Wilson’s Centennial Awards with the 
Awards to any other Sewing Machine Company. 
[FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORTS.) 
FULL TEXT OF THE REASONS, 
AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON. 
NEW WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE,” 


“A Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine. unsurpassed in the fine workmanship of its parts, and | 
possessing great originality, great adaptability to different classes of work hoth on Cloth and 
Leather, beauty of Stitch, ease and rapidity of motion, and completeness of display.” 


2—A Medal and Diploma for the ‘NEW WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE” | 
“ For Superior quality of work in Leather Stitching.” 
3.—A Medal and Diploma for SEWING MACHINE N 

‘A superb display of Needle- Work executed wpon the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, 


YEEDLE-WORK. 


kinds of Sunday-school goods, and fills orders | evquisite in design and finish, from the lightest gauze to the heaviest leather.” 





promptly. Send for circular. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Tue best investment SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 
Five cents laid out for Silver Tips adds one dollar 
to the worth of a pair of shoes. Also try Wire 
Quilted Soles. 

Wuen you visit the Cc ity of ‘New York stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
350 elegant rooms, $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. Elevator, 
steam, and all improvements. Prices reduced to | 
meet the stringen-y of the times. The restaurants | RICHARD —— e a 
are supplied wit the best. Prices lower than at any NEWMAN HAL 
other first-class hotel in the city. Baggage delivered BISHOP SDMUND OE SCHWEINITZ, 
to and from the Grand Central Depot free. See that EDWARD EGGLESTON 
the hotel you enter has Grand Union Hotel on the WILLIAM ORMISTON, D 
signs. Wm. D. Garrison, Manager. 








EARL SHIRT BUTTONS, 2c. A DOZEN. 


PRESIDENT PAUL A. Bs pete 
Linen Shirt Fronts, 124, 25 to 50c. 


PROF. TAYLER LEW D., _ B., 
PROF. DAN’L R. GOODWIN, 







D. D., LL. D., 
Striped Dress Goods only 6%c.; worth 121 ge. PROF. J. L. M. CU ‘ 
Ladies Warm Silk Fleeced Gane 1214, 18 to 3le. PROF. H. ie VAN LENNEP, D. D.., 
Ladies’ Warm Strong Hose, 124, 15, 19. 25 to 50¢ PROF. Cc. WILKINSON, D. D., 
Children’s Cashmere Gloves, 1be.; wort! 50c. D 


PROF M. B. RIDDLE 
Children’s Warm Heavy Hose, 1214, 25, 37 V4 to 50e, PROF. H. TOY, 
Heavy Double-width Table Linens, 31, 371% to 7 v de. a 4 JOHN s. HART, LL. D 
Linen Crash Towels and Towelling, 7, 10, 18 to 25c. | PROF. W. S. PLUMER, D. B 


Yard-wide Muslin. Forestdale, Fruit of the Loom, WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL. D 
CH 


Williamsville, Lonsdale, Nashua, Davol, Utica, New 
York Millis, Wamsutta, all best makes, 9 to 12%c., at nn eee DUDLEY ve 


OWEN EVANS’ (eep Store, ABRAHAM COLES LL.D. 


128 North Eighth St., one door ‘below Cherry. MUEL W. DUF 





Music Books for Schools, 


Academies and Seminaries. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


($1, or $9 per doz.) Is already a “proved and 
prized” book in a multitude of schools, and has 
songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, by Emerson & TrLpen. 

= good are the older Hour of Singing, 
($1,) MERSON & TILDEN, Choice Trios, ($1,) for | 





DWIGHT L. MOODY 
AD. SANKEY. 
. MARSH. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. : 





school lesson help for scholars published. 


THEODORE L. CU UVLER: D. D., JOHN B 


FFIE 
CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 


editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A, Peltz. It is published by John Wanamaker. 
contain notes on the lessons for 1877, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, Prof. A. C. Ke ndrick, the Rey, 
Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay Trumbull, also Primary class nutes by ° 
It costs but five dollars for twenty teachers to take The Times for three months on trial. 
Regular subscription price, $2.15. To Pastors and Superintendents. $1.65. Special rates for clubs, 
Your school or class should be supplied with The Scholars’ Quarterly. The best Sunday- 
Send seven cents for a specimen. 
Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. The best leaf—yet cheap. Address, 


=== SS WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
914 eee Street, ilenee west = = at Pa, 








WHO WRITE FOR IT. 


As an indication of the standing of The aces School Times among the religious papers of 
the United States, we name herewith fifty of its more prominent contributors during the year 1876, 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 
SiR CHARLES R ED, 
GEN OSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
. 0. HOWARD 

GEN. NEAL DO 
B. GOUGH, 


WILLIAM W. PATTON, D. D., 
CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D. D 


N WHITING, D. D. 
RUFUS W. CLARK, D. D. 
. W. CHICKERING, D. D., 
PIERSON, D. D., 


W. P. BREED, D. D. 
LL. D., . E. RANKIN, D. D., 


THE bg Big oy patbads 
THE R V. WASHINGTON G DDE 
THE VREVE RAPENSPERGER. 
THE REVS L. = ACON 
THE REV. A. J. GORDON 
THE REV. WoL GAG GE, 
MRS. hg ASHLEY WALKER, 
MRS. ROSE TERRY COO 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
The Sunday Schoo] Times will be sent to any 
new subscriber. every week for three months, 
free of postage. for Twenty-five cents. Its 
It will 


Faith Latimer.” 


| Peenae Vakeon: on  Geaee tae Baers | JOHN D. iene Business ec sai 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Selfegsi, (75 cts.) which has exercises in Italian | —— 





CORWIN’S ‘ZEPHYR INDIA RUBBER GARMENTS.’ 
This new article is free from “ay 4 

disagreeable odor, handsome as silk, 5 
ounces lighter than any other makes, 
They supersede all others, will never 
stick or peel off. Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the Cloth. No person 
should be without such a waterproof; 
he sure the name is on the band. Send 
for circular. 

Corwin’s “ZernHyr” Rusper TRAVEL- 
ING AND 5T0RM Hat, the very best ever 


style. 


TH EN OR (75 cts. or $7. 50 per doz. }so 
, Successful as a Singing 

k, is also a practically good class book for 
Hish' Schools. } 


| 

THE WHIPPOORWILL. (3°32 

le W.O. Per- 

kins (author of “Golden Robin”), is filled with 
genial, pleasing songs for Common Schools. } 
American School Music Readers, Book [. | 

(35 ets.), Book LI. (50 cts.), Book III. (50 ets.), are well- 
made Graded note readers, by Emerson & TILDEN. introduced for lightness, durabilit yy 
As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as __and keeping in shape, weighs "4 

now enter so gracefully into School Life, we com- | ounces. Price $2.50. Tr: ide, discount. Manufacture 
mend three hooks of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath | by JOHN M. CORWIN, 57 LaFayette Avenue, Brook- 

School ~ong Books, River of Life (35 cts.), “hime | lyn, N. Y 

ing River (35 cts.), Good News (35 cts.). — 


Either book mailed post-free for retail price. ho - 
Ageney for Schoois and Teachers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. We furnish promptly to Schools and Families, 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. without charge, competent Teachers for everv branch 


71 B . of instruc tion. Our register contains an extensive 
N roadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, list of desirable Assistants and Prirate Tutors. of 
ew York. Philadelphia. every grade of attainment. We emnlov all necessary 














but first-class Instructors. Engagementa ean be 
made entirely bv correspondence. and vacancies 
filled in every section of the country. Pincknen’s 
School Gazette, containing all the information re- 
| quired, will be sent upon application with stamp. 
E ver y or T. COLESWORTH PINCKNFY, 
Publisher and Dealer in School] Material, 
should have a ood | Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
£ Domestic Building, 
binder fur The Ti | 
1Mes, | — 
Pri 25 Frreant Carns ell etrles. with name Ine post- 
rices $1.00 and $1 50). | 29 paia. GEO. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
Sent b mail osta ‘| the nobhiest comic VaLENTIYrs von ever saw. 10 
id. p ge cts. Agents J. Q. free. L. Clark, Wise OY, Minn. 
ee 








Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. 
HOMES in Shenandoah Valley—chéap. Send 
stamptoJ.H.Bristor,Martineburg, W.Va. 





caution in making our selections. and supply none | 








LIBRARIANS. 


Use “ Hubbell’s Library Record Book.” The ree- 
ord of any school under 700 (or 60 classes) on one 
pase; each scholar separate and each class on one 

The most complete and simple record book 


| ever published. It saves the librarian half the labor 


of other systems, prevents mistakes, and affords a 
quick reference. Only been published two months 
and the demand constantly increasing. Send for a 
sample copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 

Or ask your bookseller for it. 


CHARLES L. HUBBELL, 


P. 0. 453. New Haven, Conn. 





Beautiful Visiting Cards, no two alike, 
25 ets. 5 packs. 5 names, $1. 
white ones, 15 ets. These are printed 


by a new process. enabling me to fur- | 


nish as nice cards as vou ever saw. at 
prices never known before. No nicer 
work in the world at any price 
Address, W. C. CANNON, Boston. ™M: 188, 
At Cannon’s Whole sale Card House, 712 W ashing- 


ton Street, Boston, can be found the argest variety | 


and choicest styles of type and cards in the world; 


and for promptness in filling orders and satisfactory | 


work his establishment is unrivaled. Send him an 
order now, before you forget it. All vour neighbors 
will want a pack of the cards when they see yours. 


‘GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SLATE MANTELS 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St, Ph ila, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE LN ADVANCE.) 











| From 1 to 14 Copies, - - - $2.16 each. 
“ Bbte29 “ i: oe a 
30 Copies and upwards, - 165 “ 


— | 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making tueir subscription state that they are 
such, %1.65 each, 

.\Wiiech includes 15 cents for postage.) 


—_) —_——— 


Suvscripuons will be received for any portion of 
‘a year at veurly :ates, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tionul subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
| the club as originally ordered. The new subscriber~ 
| to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
| office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tux Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tuk Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 





In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scnoo. Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tur Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - «= § .60 
100 * ome year, - - - 7.20 
Less than 100 cxepies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - 6.25 





100 * one year, - = += 25.00 
Less than 100 pi at rates. 
(pe ee 





| GREAT BRITAIN 





Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
| any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
| to John Wanamaker, as follows: 
The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 1s. 6d. 
These rates incitide postage, which is prepaid at 
this office, 


—- 
Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 
an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts. 


Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 3 cts. 


| Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cte. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AB FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 


wo “ +@ “ 
= * “1 
= * “ 26 “ 
e.-- “ 52 “ 


43> Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Rinne, co Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT. STREET, Pussapearusa 











ee ae See ee 1 one ore 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSURANCE, 








THE TRUE TABERNACLE. 
[A Series of BIBLE READINGS on 
The Types. Illustrated. | 
By Groror C. Neepuam, Evangelist. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
GRANT, FAIRES & RODGERS, 
54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
YOUR CHILDREN 


WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 


Wide Awake, $2.00 per annum. 


The Popular Pictorial Magazine. 


3 months for 50 cents. Try it! 


A YL ND 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
« Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. 
or the smallest children, Six months for 25 cents. 


Try it. Address D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Masa. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


THA CHEBpRsSs 
SEND TO THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For everything needed in your work. Libraries, 
Sunday-school Papers, Question Books, etc. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depository. 





Sunday School Workers 


Arranging for Entire New Libraries, or the comple- 
tion of old ones by addition of the more recent Books, 
are invited to call and see us. In examining and 
selecting, they will find also a full line of Sunday- 
school Working Material, comprising every possible 
requisite of the latest production, from the more 
beautiful Bible and Commentary down to the simple 
Class Card, Church and Sunday-school room adorn- 
ments complete. Holiday remembrances, ete., etc. 
Agency for ‘The Sunday School Times and all other 
Sunday-school Periodicals. 

Attention to Visitors—Gentlemanly. 

Conducting of Business—Golden Rule. 

Execution of Orders—Prom 

U. D. WARD, 
150 Nassau _ Stree 
Up stairs. NEW YORK CITY. 





AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER 


CHAS. B. HOLMES., Pub., 
608 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 
Price $1.20 Per Annum. 
A Practical Help in Every Department of 


SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 
Samples sent free. Address the Publisher. 





WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR 1877, 
NOW READY. PRICE PER 100 NET, $18. 


—-ALSO— 
CENTENNIAL 


HISTORICAL DISCOURSES 


Delivered by appointment of the General Assembl 
by Rey. Drs. MeGILL, HOPKINS, WILSON, HUM- 
PHREY, and MORRIS. 


LARGE 12mo. PRICE, $1.60. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
Please address orders to 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


(877. SELECT NOTES. (877. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Practical. 


The fullest Commentary in one volume on Topics 
for 1877. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet. With selections 
from 250 best authors, and larger than any previous 
issue. Price, $1.25. Interleaved Ed., $2.00. 


International Question Books 1877. 


The only series in 3 Grades. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet 
and able assistants. 15 cts. each. 


$6: eae No. 1. Adults. 
100,000 of these Notes and Ques- | No. 2. Youth. 
tions sold. Sample copies and | No. 3. Little ein 
full descriptive cireulars mailed, Pe eitene Pie. 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 





tures, a story and 


30) | Built of the Golden Texts, 1877 
Price $1.25. By Archie Fell. 348 
s, in 52 short chapters. A 


ife story, to illustrate in the 


sayings and doings of Maybee 

and friends the golden thought 
. of the texts, 1877. Mailed on 

receipt of pricés - : 


_, HENRY HOYT, PUBLISHER, 
No. 9 Cerahili, Boston, Mass. 





= 
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verse each lesson. | 


BESURE TOSECURE ™ your little ones a 


certificate of Insur- 

ance in the Mutual Protection Company of Philadel- 

hia, which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 

ected as deaths occur. This Company has now over 

1600 certificates of good standing in force. Send to 

Home Office for rate cards and applications, No. 261 
Sours Fourtn Srreer. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ROVE HALL, 

MISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 
PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 


Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at any time. Reference in Philadell 
hia, Rey. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday Schoo- 
‘imes. Send for circulars to 


CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
Washington Heights, Ill. 


Sunday School Work 


WILLIAM F. SHERWIN 
May be engaged on reasonable terms for 
CONVENTIONS, INSTITUTES, 
Bible Readings, and General S.S. Work, 
Or as MUSICAL CONDUCTOR only. 


Refers by permission to Rey. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. George A. Peltz, and others. 

Residence 48 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. New 
York office, 76 East Ninth Street. 











CONFECTIONERY. 
For Fine Confections. Fer Chocolate and Cocoa. 


Go @ 


Two MEDALS AWARDED and the HIGHEST 
DIPLOMAS by the Judges United States Cen- 
tennial Commission to 


Stephen ft. Whitman 


& SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


FINEST CONFECTIONS, 


Chocolate and Cécoa, 


For family use, for presents, or for Sunday- 
school celebrations. 


S. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTING, 


a Fira Prenton eotel 480 Qin a= eae 
¥ohe PRIMING sere cr inne 
Pa Press for cards, enve . Large 

have guod 

make money by tak in «mall jobs. 


BOY Se ismasee 










ZUCCATO'S PATENT 
Papyrograph. 


Writing, Illustration, Design, 
Notice, Map Tabe. Ex imination Paper, Ete., 


| Can be produced by the Papyrograph in ap hour 





with an ordinary copying-press. 

Every one engaged in Education, secular or relig- 
ious, or in business of any kind, will find it invalu- 
able. Sunday-school Superintendents are using it 
with great success in producing Orders 6f Service, 

| Review Charts, and Exercises, Invitation Cards, 
Circular Letters, etc., with but little labor and with- 
out resorting to the expense of the printing press. 


Send for Circular and catalogue of prices. 


PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 


{ a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


| 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
| titfree. H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Maine. | 


! $8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- | 
| A « SON & SMITH, New York City. 


$5 to 2 
a Week to Agents. SAMPLES FREE. 
g P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


per day athome. Samples worth %- 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


New York. 





aday. Employment forall. Catalogues 
le free. Samples, 25 cents. 
LL TOD 


& CO., 119 Nassau St., New York City. 









ANTED! SALESMEN ata salary of $1200 a 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
DLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 

Address, Montror Manvuracrurine Co., Cincinnati, O. 





WE P Y THE BEST COMMISSIONS. 
Do not engage on other books before 
sending for our circulars and terms. 

SMITH, Publishers, 731 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


GO D P Y and steady work for one or two 
enterprising men or women in 
each county. Particulars free. Do not let this op- 
portunity pass. Send $3.00 for outfit worth $20.00. 
Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





ey ed 
AGENTS 
EASILY AVERAGE 

(e5~ 870 PER WEPK. 


Address W. P. Ray & Co., Chicago. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 
TOM SAWYER, 


Is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind hand this 
time, but send for your territory or circulars, at 
once. Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Harrrorp, Conn., Curcago, [ui., Cincinnati, O. 





A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$2500 our Grand Combination Prospec- 
tus, representing 
150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when all single Books fail. 
Also Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family 
Bibles. Superior toall others. With Invaluable Ilus- 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. These Books beat 
the World. Full Particulars free. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 
750 pages, Omly $2.50. Treats of the entire history, 
grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great days, etc. The best chance of 100 years to 
coin money fast, as everybody wants this work, 
1,000 agents appointea first four weeks, 5,000 
wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Hussarp Brorners, Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati, O., Chicago, Lil, or Springfield, Mass. 

Be not deceived by premature books 


assuming to be “ official,” etc. 








AG’TS WANTED FOR RITION 


ENTEN'L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, and is the only au- 
thentic and complete history published. It treats of 
the grand buildings, wonderful exhibits. curiosities, 
hoy events, etc. Very cheap, and sells at sight. 

me Agent sold 48 copies in one day. Send for our 
extra terms to Agents and a full description of the 
work. Address Nationa, Pusiisuine Co., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 


f Unreliable and worthless books 
CAUTION. on the Exhibition are being cir- 
culated. not be deceived. See that the book 
you buy contains 874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST BMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
The Most Complete System 
> OF PHYSICAL EXKRCISE 
Ever Devised for Home 
Practice. 


100,000 In use by 
women and children. 
Used sitting or 





reclining. 
Hundreds of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
hospitals. 
Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 
2, for Children 6 to 8. $1.10. 
No. 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 to 14, 
1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
1.40. No. 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
0. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. o. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, Jamil 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and 
are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
i granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For It d descriptive circulara, terms, &c., address, 
Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 
% 0, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 














| Cards no two alike 10c, 40 of same in handsome 
| double case 35c, 25 scroll 20c, 25 chromo 25¢e, 50 

fine white lic, 50 Cardinal re 1 15c, 25 Jet in gold 
| 25c, your name on all. 25 blan < seroll 10¢, rg 4 
| r for 3. 


ston, Ms 


} les of cards and a large 40 coiunm:n pa 
| Agents wanted. G. R. Uttman, 12 Win erst. 


$5 Outfit free. Salary guaranteed. Write at once 
to EMPIRE NOVELTY CO., 309 Broadway, 


INGRAM & | 


| 
| WORTH REPEATING. 





| ABOUT MUCH 
SERVING. 


[By H. W. B., in Words of Faith.) 


| CUMBERED 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

As leaves no time for resting at his feet; 
The waiting attitude of expectation ; 

He ofttimes counts a service most complete 


He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention, 
That he some sweetest secret may impart ; 

Tis always in the time of deepest silence, 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 
That nothing we call work can find an entrance ; 
| There's only room to suffer—to endure! 
Well, God loves patience! Souls that dwell in 
stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 
May just as perfectly tulfill their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father's sight, 


As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
| Clearing a ath that every eye may see! 
| Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 
| Rather than for a busy ministry. 


| And yet, he does love service, where 'tis given 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed; 

But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty, 
Be sure to such he gives but little heed. 


Then seek to please him, whatsoe’er he bids thee! 
Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still! 

Twill matter little by what path he led us, 
If in it all we sought to do his will! 





HELPING READERS IN A 
LIBRARY. 


[The subjoined extracts are from a paper 
read before a librarians’ convention by S$. 8. 
Green, of the Free Public Library in Wor- 
cester, Mass. While they are specially 
applicable to such a library, the suggestions 
they contain should come hence to those 
who are in charge of a Sunday-school li- 
brary. Grand opportunities for good to the 
readers are open to any one who has charge 
of a good library. Those opportunities are 
more commonly neglected because they are 
so rarely pointed out.—Epitor Sunpay 
Scnoot Times. } 


Persons who use a popular library for 
purposes of investigation generally need a 
great deal of assistance. A few illustrations 
will produce a vivid realization of the cor- 
rectness of this statement. . 

A marbie-worker calls for an engraving of 
a lion in some specified posture ; a wood- 
carver wishes to see a representation of an 
eagle. You take the time that is necessary 
to hunt up whatever these men desire to see. 

A member of a society of Englishmen 
wishes to find a particular representation of 
the contest between St. George and the 
dragon. You request an assistant to look 
through the table of contents of the London 
Art Journal, and by this means very lhkely 
find what is wanted. 

A school-girl has heard that the number 
of feet an a yard measure was determined by 
the length of some king’s arm. She asks 
for the name of the king. Catalogues: fail 
to show where the information is to be found 
It at once occurs to the librarian, however, 
that answers to such questions can usually 
be had by reference to “ Notes and Queries.” 
He sends for the indexes of this periodical, 
and finds the information desired. In hand- 
ing the needed volume to the inquirer, he 
takes a minute to caution her that there are 
many stories and traditions which it will not 
do to accept as facts, without careful exam- 
ination of the evidence adduced in their cor- 
roboration. The librarian utters a similar 
timely word of caution when asked about 
other historical stories of doubtful credibil- 
ity ; when called upon, for instance, to give 
an account of Captain Smith and Pocahon- 
tas, or of the Blue Laws of Connecticut. 

A school-boy calls for a history of the Suez 
Canal. You see at once, probably, that what 
he needs is a brief account, and refer him to 
some recently issued encyclopedia. At the 
same time you show him how to use dictiona- 
ries and encyclopedias, and tell him he can 
often find answers to questions himself by 
using works of this kind, but invite’ him 
tocome to you whenever he encounters snags, 
or fails to get the information sought after. 

Another school girl wishes to see a deserip- 

he 
in 








tion of the ceremony of the marriage df t 
Adnatic. If the librarian remembets i 
what book such a description may be found, 
he has the book brought. Otherwise he 


sends for a dozen volumes about Venice, and 
teaches the inquirer how to find the desired 
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contents. Very likely she will give up the 
search without finding it. Then you take 
hold to aid her, and show her how to use 
books, and obtain information when wanted. 

A citizen is building a house which he 
wishes to protect against injury from light- 
ning. He is subjected to the customary 
visits of the venders of lightning-rods, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


aR 
- account by the use of indexes and tables of users of the library need, and your judgment 


improves in regard to the kind of books it 
is best to add to it. You see what subjects 
the constituency of the institution are inter- 
ested in, and what is the degree of simpli- 


city they require in the presentation of 


| knowledge. 


becomes somewhat confused by the conflict- | 
ing statements of these practical men, or is | 


impressed by the conviction that some of | 


these worthies display great ignorance of the 
scientific grounds upon which their opinions 
rest. He is crowded by business, but still 
glad to spend a single hour in a library, if in 
that length of time Se can become acquainted 
with views of some of the best writers on the 
applications of electricity, and so enable him- 
self to proceed understandingly to the work 
in head 

In sucha case, of course. the librarian 
must get the books which contain the desired 
information, and hand them to the reader 
open at the proper pages. 

Another business man wishes for certain 
statistics of trade, manufactures and inven- 
tions. He has no time to spare in collecting 
the books he desires. He does not know 
how to get hold of them so well as a libra- 
rian does. He states his wants, and the 
librarian sends to the secretaries of organiza- 





tions having the interests of different manu- | 


factures in keeping, to get the latest pub- 
lished statistics relating to silk or wool 
manufactures, or the production of iron and 
steel and other commodities. The inquirer 
is also furnished with the volumes containing 


the records of the census, and with other pub- | 


lications of the bureaus of our government, 


the ‘“Statesman’s Year Book,’ ‘“Timbs’s 
Wonderful Inventions,” ete. . . 
A young man has just become a member 


3d. One of the best means of making a 
library popular is to mingle freely with its 
users, and help them in every way. When 
this policy is pursued for a series of years in 





any town, a very large portion of the | 


citizens receive answers to questions, and 
the conviction spreads through the com- 
munity that the Tibeary is an institution of 
such beneficent influences that it cannot be 
dispensed with. 

4th and last. The collections of books 
which make up the contents of the circulat- 


ing departments of our libraries have been | 


provided for the use of persons of differing 
degrees of refinement and moral susceptibil- 
ity, and for those who occupy mental planes 
of various altitudes. 


It is a common practice, as we all know, | 


for users of a library to ask the librarian or 


his assistants to select stories for them. I | 


‘CENTENNIAL MEDAL Awarded to 


would have great use made of this dispo- 
sition. Place in the circulating department 
one of the most accomplished persons in 
the corps of your assistants—some cul- 
tivated woman, for instance, who heartily 


enjoys works ot the imagination, but whose | 


taste is educated. She must be a person of 
pleasant manners, and, while of proper dig- 
nity, ready to unbend, and of socia “eg 
sition. It is well if there is a vein of phi- 
lanthropy in her composition. Instruct this 
assistant to consult with every person who 


asks for help in selecting books. 
and is supplied with such compendiums as | 


| readers. 


of a debating society, and is called = to | 


discuss such questions as the advisableness 


of taxing church property, the comparative | 


value of the systems of prohibition and 
license in the treatment of the vice of intem- 
perance, and the wisdom of placing the 


management of the railroads in the hands of | 


the state, or of continuing the use of the 
Bible in the opening exercises of public 
schools. Such a person is kept from dis- 


couragement in his early attempts to get at | 


information, if he can avail himself of the 
aid of some one who stands by to show him 
where to find the legislative reports, pamph- 
lets and editorials, which contain discussions 
of these questions. 
ceives gives him confidence to pursue further 
investigations. The librarian, too, in his 
intercourse with him, reminds him that, 
in order to become a successful debater, he 
must always consider both sides of a ques- 
tion, and weigh the arguments of opponents. 

A small boy wishes to see a description 
of the eggs of different New England birds. 
The librarian knows of some good work 


The assistance he re- | 


with colored illustrations, to give him. A | 


somewhat older boy wants to know how to 


build a boat, and is furnished with book, | 


magazine article, or papers which contain | 


the necessary direction. 

A reservoir dam gives way. Citizens be- 
come suspicious that too little care is taken 
in making the repairs. 
the chairman of the proper committee of the 
city government, to say that you have just 
received “Humber’s Water Supply of 
Towns” from London. He calls for the 
work, and takes it home to study. 

An unlearned student wishes to know 
something about the families of languages, 
or the recent explanations of the origin of 
mythology. You pick out for him some 
simple hand-book on the subject. 

“Ts it true,” inquires a young lady, “ that 


| with readers. 


You drop a line to | 





the little bust we see so often, which is gen- | 


erally called Clyte, should be called Clytie?” 
The librararian answers “ Yes.” “ Isn’t the 
sentence ‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb’ in the Bible?” asks another. 
The librarian answers “ No,” and refers for 
further information to “ Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations.” 

One inquirer has to be told which is the 
best atlas to use in looking for places in 
Servia; another, which will give most 
accurately and with greatest minuteness 
the situation of the rivers and battle-fields 
mentioned in current accounts of Indian 
hostilities. y 

Amiong the good results which attend 
ae intercourse on the part of the 
ibrarian with users of popular libraries, the 
ee may be mentioned :— 

Ist. If you gain the respect and confi- 
dence of readers, and they find you easy to 


get at and pleasant to talk with, great | 
opportunities are afforded of stimulating the 


love.ofstudy; and of directing investigators 
to the sources of inforrnation. ns 
2d. You find out what books the actual 


} 


| 





Certain mental qualities are requisite or 
desirable in library officers who mingle with 
Prominent among these is a cour- 
teous disposition, which will disclose itself 
in agreeable manners. Sympathy, cheerful- 
ness, and patience are needial Enthusiasm 
is as productive of good results here as else- 
where. A librarian should be as unwilling 
to allow an inquirer to leave the library 
with his question unanswered, asa shop- 
keeper is to have a customer go out gf his 
store without making a purchase. 

Receive investigators with something of 
the cordiality displayed by an old-time inn- 
keeper. Hold on to them until they have 
obtained the information they are seeking, 


| and show a persistency in supplying their 


wants similar to that manifested by a suc- 
cessful clerk in effecting a sale. . . . 

In the largest libraries it will be found 
impossible for the superintendent to deal 
personally with many of the readers. If, 
Sane of such a temperament that he 
takes pleasure in associating with the users 
of the library, he can, by only giving a few 
minutes a day to the work, do a great deal 
to make visitors and students feel that an 
air of hospitality pervades the institution. 
Most of the intercourse in such libraries 
must be between readers and accomplished 
or specially informed assistants. 

In many of the smaller libraries the 
officers cannot find time to mingle freely 
Perhaps, in some such cases, 
it may be practicable for librarians to avail 
themselves of gratuitous assistance by pub- 
lic-spirited and educated residents. I should 
think there are, for instance, many cultivated 
and philanthropic women in the country, 
whose services can be availed of to do work 
of the kind recommended. 5 

The more freely a librarian mingles with 
readers, and the greater the amount of 
assistance he renders them, the more intense 
does the conviction of citizens, also, become, 
that the library is a useful institution, and 
the more willing do they grow to grant 
money in larger and larger sums, to be used 
in buying books and employing additional 
assistants. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that there 
are few pleasures comparable to that of asso- 
ciating continually with curious and vigor- 
ous young minds, and of aiding them in 
realizing their ideals. 





Iq 72 Sermonsand prayer 
Moody s meeting talks at Re v ¥. 
Hippodrome, from the Tribune verbatim reports. 
The only complete sermons are in this authorized 














edition, entitled Glad Tidings, 500 Pages. Paper | 


Cover, $1; Extra Cloth, $2. 
rice. 
6 to 100 a week. Indorsed by Christian workers of 

every name. AGENTS WANTED everywhere for this 

and our new Book. 3,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE 

BIBLE. 400 pages, $1.50. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mailed on receipt of 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 
DOLLARD’S 
513 CHESTNUT STREET. 513 
Ornamental Hair Work, Wigs, Toupees, 


Braids, Curls, etc., etc. 
Gentlemen’s. Hair Cutting Rooms. 


‘Only Practical Workmen employed. 


11,000 ordered the first month. Agents sell | 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





LOOK.—“ Heaven is on the other side.” Newand 
beautiful Song and Chorus, 35 cents, sent post- id 
by publishers. PEEK & SON, 23 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 





ARGAINS IN WRAPPING PAPER AND 
B TWINE, . K. W. HALL, 


31 HawLey Sr., Boston 





OTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, ete. 
In connection with my entertainment with the 
Stereopticon I will give 75 copies of photographs 8x 
10, or 100 cabinet, or 150 cards of your pastor, super- 
intendent, or any person you desire. No extra 
charge for this. PROF, ROOP, Photographer, Ridge 
Avenue and Wood Street. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 4837. 

Superior Bells of Co; and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. we 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vannuzen & Tier, 102 K. 2d St.. Cincinnati. 








| 


~ MENEELY & KIMBERLY — 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
43> Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 








Cc. F. RUMPP, 
116 and 118 North FOURTH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, Cigar Cases, Port- 
folios, Dressing Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Ladies and 
Gents’ Satchels and Traveling Bags, Shawl Straps, 
Portable Writing Desks, Companions, etc., ete. 
Single Articles Made to Order. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 
BRANSON KNITTERS, 


$20. 
Make Best Hosiery at least Cost. 
Received Centennial award for sim- 
plicity of construction, quality of work, 
and fitness for purpose intended. Ma- 
chines, Hosiery, Yarns, etc. 
157 N. EIGHTH St., Philadelphia. 
Cmoky spiral draft. It is a desirable article, 
a and should be on every chimney. 
With it your house will be warmer. 
cooking can be done quicker, an 
an even heat maintained, unaffected 
by atmospheric changes or high 
winds. Send stamp for circular with 
reference to 


Cured, HENRY COLFORD. 


726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 

We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 

exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 

years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

day on interest or principal; neither we nor our cus- 


tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and references. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence Kan., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
HENRY DICKLNSON, Manager. 








And defective drafts. Fuel saved 
and heat increased by applying the 








No Eqval, 
and family in Christ. 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
freo to any address on receipt 0: cents. 

Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
‘For Sale by all Druggists..co 


MARK TWAIN'S 
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Self-Pasting Scrap-Book, 


It avoids all the trouble of paste or mucilage.— 
Rural New- Yorker. 

A neat affair,and it now becomes as easy to file 
away a scrap as it isto stampa letter.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

Amore convenient book for the purpose could 
not be desired.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


No. 1 size, % by 10 inches, half cloth 


No. 2 size, 74% by 10 inches, half roan, cloth... .1.75 
No. 4 size, 7% by 10 inches, full cloth... 2.00 
No. 6 size, 74% by 10 inches, full moroceo_______ 2.50 


No. 8 size, 10% by 1244 inches, half cloth______- 

No. 10 size, 101% by 12% inches, half roan, cloth. 

No. 12 size, 10% by 124 inches, full cloth._..__ 

No. 14 size, 10% by 124 inches, full moroeco___ 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Bank Book MANUFACTURERS, 
119 and 121 William Street, New York. 


} 





| IVI 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 

s HEADQUARTERS, 
50 per cent. less than Centen- 
Call and be convinced. 1342 Chestnut. 


$5 SELF-INKING “ BEST” 


Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 
Self-Inking “BEST,” with outfit, $10. 
Rotary Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
stamp for Catalogue, (no postal cards.) 
H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th st., Phila 





nial prices. 








IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all Queens of Fashion. Retailers su 
ya xy any wholesale Notion House in New York, 
*hiladelphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. 
/INS, 2903 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. Send 
for Cireular. 











60 cts. 5. co ; 
socta, -A9 Bmboesed Picsares, 40 cto ; choles 
—- either 10 Ch Steel sacrevines, "> 
AX ruowkn MIAL.—Box of Material and ro 
‘tens for making covers Aue vines of EY La gy = 
Vented. J. ln PATTEN & *162 Willlamn St. Now York. 
Second-hand Gharch Organs. 
q Two 32 stops, $1,500 
Ne 30. Two 28 stops, 1,200 
Ne 81. One 17 stops, 1,000 
Ne 84. One 8 stops, 400 
Ne 85. One 8 stops, 500 
87. Two 16 stops, 800 





Terms easy. For particulars apply to 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


MATHEWS’ 
LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from sticking. 


Trial bottle free 


Put up in 4-07. bottles, price 15e. Sold by Grocers 


and Druggists. 
A. I. MATHEWS, 
85 Murray Street, WV. ¥’. 


BINDERS. 


EvERY subscriber 
should have a good 
binder for The Times, 
Prices $1.00 and $1.50. 
Sent by mail postage 
paid. 


Gospel Hymns 


NO. 2, 


By P. P. BLISS anp IRA D. SANKEY, 
WILL BE 


READY JANUARY 9, 1877. 


Gospel Hymns, No. 2, will be first used by 
Messrs. MOODY and SANKEY 
at the SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SER‘ ICES 
held by them in Boston. 














Gospel Hymns, No. 2, 


contains a large amount of new material especially 
prepared and adapted for seasons of religious inter- 


est. It is expected that it will be found a worth 
compeer to “ Gosre, Hymns anv Sacagp Sonos,” which 
has n so universally adopted. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cents each 





by mail. ‘ 
Words only, Paper, $5 per 100; 6 cents each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
76 East 9th Street, 66 West 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 









THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTUREKS, 
William -, and 113 & 115 State 0 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[January 27, 1877, 








INSURANCE, 
$35,000 
SAVED 


AT 


ASHTABULA ' 


Hight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe 
were insured against accidents in the 


Travelers Insurance Co, 


OF. HARTFORD, CONN. 


The following is a revised list: 





Louis J, Barnard, Bu:falo, traveling agent, $5,000 
Ifoury Wagner, Syrac use, sleeping car con- 

ductor 5,000 
Boyd L. Russell, Auburn, N. Y., commercial 

traveler, 5,000 
Levi W. Hart, Akron, Ohio, commercial 

agent, 5,000 


Mr. [art had also a life policy for 3,000 
Silas HW. Merrill, Dayton, N. Y, traveling agent, 5,000 
Jonathan Rice, Lowell, Mass., me cohaat, 4,000 
U. A. Parington, Buffalo, Adams Express 
mossenger, 2,000 
F. W. Marvin, Buffalo, commercial agent, 1,000 


Total, so far as known, $35,000 

Mr. Barnard’s Accident Policy was written only 
two hours before his departure on the ill-fated train, 
and cost only (337.50. 

Accipet [ysurance, procured by the timely invest- 
ment of: Avery little money, brings incalculable relief 
to the beroaved and suffering, in case of fatal casu- 
aly of or ho lily inj pre 

‘HE TRAVELERS has paid in cash benefits to its 
accid ent policy holders, over 


$2,500,000. 


Every man, traveling or not, should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 


Any regular agent will write one at a few minutes’ 
notice. No medical examination required, 


William W. Allon, General Agent and Amernay, 112 
South Fourth St., Phil: adelphia, 
8. G. W right, Special. Agent, Cor. Third and Chestnut 


 PWEN'TY-SEVENTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
Insurance Company 





OF 

PHILADELPHIA, 

For the year ending December 31, 1876. 
INCOME. 

Premiums received during the year____. $760,796 10 

Interest received from Investments and 
Rents 286,256 29 
$1,047,052 39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Life Losses and Endowments paid_______ $468,292 26 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies. 169,168 95 
Travoling Agents and Commissions...... 53,144 77 
Salaries and Medical Examinations. ._- 32,252 70 
U. 8. and State ‘Taxes and Licenses_..... 14,460 61 
Printing, Advertising, Stamps, &c_...._.. 23,267 82 
$760,587 11 


Surplus Premiums returned to Insured 
NE DP aintienttnbnnnniolcineon 34,389 64 


ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1877. 
Mortgus ces upon Real Estate... $2,760,633 19 








Stocks and Bonds.-......... 608,791 64 
Real Estate ....- 381,000 00 
Loans on Collateral “amply” secured - $29,355 26 
Premium Notes secured by Policies___. 85 
Premiums in hands of Agents, secured 

by Bonds, less cost of collection meen 38,699 55 


Deferred Semi-annual and Quarterly 






Premiums, estimated__. 84,000 00 
Cash on hand in Banks._..-. ae “Cree 
Accrued Interest to January 1......-.... 123,720 07 

$5,111,248 93 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF STOCKS AND BONDS. 
$100,000 State of Pennsylvania Loan, 6's, (3d 
RWS incidents Omecsnintett<dentnniuns zs 
113,000 Illinois County Bonds, 10's 

50,000 City of Columbus, O., 6’s ne 
35,000 Jarsay City, N. J., 7's....-.....-..--- 
35,000 City of St. Louis, a 
29,000 Le vaisvilla, 2 Ratner eee 
25,000 Rochoster City Water Bonds, 7's... 
20,100 Distvict of Columbia Bonds, T’s___.- 
20,000 Kankakee, IL, School Bonds, 10's___ 
23,500 American Ste amship Bonds, 6’s___.. 

16,443 City of Philadelphia Warrants, 6's... 
15,000 Mississippi State Warrants, 6's___._. 

15,000 City of Cape May, N. J,, Bonds, 7's. 
10,000 City of Pittsburgh, Pa., Bonds, Te. 
10/000 Willi amsport, Pa, Water Bonds, 8’s_ 
10,000 City of Clove Mand, iis Wl celintioetesien 
7,000 Po nasylvania Canal do. Bonds, 6'a__ 
200 Sharos Pennsylvania Railroad __.___ 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR THE SABBATH-SCHUOL. | 


Finest Dissolving Views of most Noted Scenery | 
in the world. 

Iustruments and views for sale and made vo order. 
Send stamp f@ full particulars. 


J. J. WILSON, 
763 Breadway, New York. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers. 
Teachers, Business Men, and all classes of advance 
Students. Attention to Conversation and Oratory. 
as well as to Vocal Culture, ergy and Recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants iplomas. Both 
sexes admitted. Second Winter term opens Feb- 
ruary 12. Students entered at any time. Day and 
Evening Classes.) Send for Catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 

President. 





NATIONAL 





The Youth's Temperance Banner. 


The National Temperance Society & Publication 
House publish a beautifully illustrated Monthly 
Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, and 
Sunday School and Juvenile Temperance Organi- 
ss Each number contains several choice 

ravings, a piece of music, and a great variety of 
erties sles from the pens of the best writers for children 
in America. It should be placed in the hands of | 
child in the land. Terms—in advance—in- 





ever 
cluding 
Single copies, one year, - - - - $0 35 
ih copies to one address, - - 1 08 
- 2 ee + = 6% 
One’ hundred, - - 13 00 
Address, J. N. ‘STEARNS, Publishin Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 





NEW EDITION 


Through the Eye to 
the Heart. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





Giving the whole theory of Illustration and Black- 
board Work, with Blackboard Exercises, Object 
Lessons, ete., for every Lesson of 1877, adapted to 
The Teacher’s Slate, 


as well as the SuPERINTENDENT's BLACKBOARD. 
Introduction by J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

Price, only $1.50. Sent with twelve square tect 
of Lapilinum, or Blackboard Cloth, for $3.50, mak- 
ing a complete Blackboard Outfit for 1877. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broapway, New York. 


$3.00 FOR $1.00. 


[jhicago edger 














ST 
All the great weekly new - ers of 
the size and character of T CHI- 


CAGO LEDGER charge $3.00 per year, 
while THE LEDGER costs but $1.00. 
The Lepesr is the BEST Family Paper in the 
United States, Seve! edited, handsomely printed ; con- 
taining eve choice completed stories, an in- 
stallment of an interesting illustrated serial, and | 
sooern reading for old and young, for the farmer, for | 
the housewife, and for all classes. Special care is | 
taken to make its tone uniformly chaste and moral. | 
Send $1, and 15 cents for postage, and your address | 
to THE LEDGER, Cuicago, Iu. } 


Cheapest Books in the World. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS OF PERMANENT VALUE. | 


“ We te the lovers of good literature on | 
having their tastes supplied at such low rates.”—Press. 


Unabridged, unaltered, and illustrated. We guar- | 
antee the original text in full, without the abridg- 
ment of a single line. The great authors, at prices 
remarkably low. Sent, by mail, to any address, at the 
following prices each ; Shakespeare, 60 cents; Byron, | 
50; Lon feliow. 90; Thomson, 25; Scott, 25: Teuny- 
son, 90; r, 25; Goldsmith, 40; Wordsworth, 2! 
Pope, 60; ilton, 25; Whittier, 90; Hemans, 40: 
Moore, 25; Burns, 25; Robinson Crusoe, 25; 
of the o Abbey. 25; Thaddeus of Warsaw, 25; Arabian 
Nights, 25 ; Scottish Chiefs, 25. Add two 3-cent stamps 
for each book to repay postage. These 














316 ~ 4 »s Oorn Exchange National 
ank nna 

100 Shar as Commercial National Bank__ 

166 Shares Union National Bank ....._- 

22 Shares Consolidation National Bank 

500 Shares Centennial Ex ition ........ 

4Shares Military Academy, Chester, 


MARKET VALL 


COST _. 








GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

GEORSE NUGENT, Vice- President. 

JOHN C. SIMS. Actuary. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. G. HAMMER, Assistant Seorétary. 
'OUN FP. BIRD, M.D., Medical Baaminer 


they are not | 


actly what we represent them to be; 
but each | 


| abri condensed, or made up in part, 

| book is the complete Poetical 

| named. Send for our free catal 

| reliable. We have sent thousands of these books to 

« s of the country. Enclose the price in a letter 
AZZARD & SON, Monongahela City, Pa. 
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In Those Happy Golden Hons 


| ward his efforts with the most unqualified success. 


Children | 
books are ex- | 


orks of the author | 


IN CHICAGO. 
His Sermons and Prayer- | 
Meeting i are in the 
oY. 


new book GREAT J 
Authorized edition from the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Verbatim Reports. 526 pages. $2. This work con- 


tains Mr. Moody's most effective sermons, “Where 
| art at “ Daniel ;” 


Excuses (2); The Precious 
; Heaven (2); How to study the Bible (2), 
is a companion volume to, yet entirely | 


Blood 
ete. Thi 


different from, his 72 New York Sermons entitled | 


‘me GLAD Petng tH 


Pi ‘fon Tribune reports. 504 $2. Mailed 
rice. Agents wanted. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N 





SONG AND CHORUS 
BY 
RALPH ROLAND. 
Price 35 cents. 

This lovely song is just published, and will quickly 
make its way into the affections of any musical 
family. Although simple and easy to sing and play, 
yet it is full of what constitutes a fine song. The 
words are very beautiful. Published by 7 OUIS 
MEYER, Music Publisher, 1413 Chestnut Street, 
who received the only Centennial Exhibition Prize 
Medal for Music Publishers in America. 

The Christian at liork, of New York, says: Mr. 
Meyer's work has somewhat of a missionary charac- 
ter, and an intelligent public, which need only to see 
good music to appreciate it, will, we doubt not, re- 


Catalogues free on application. 











is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 
It contains ay 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus- 
trations, and siz Chromo Plates oj Flowers, beautifully 
drawn and colored from nature. Price 50 cents in 
paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- 
man and English. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 

Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


For the Sabbath Schol—With the Best Dissolving 
View Apparatus and Oxy-hydrogen Light—com- 








prising over one hundred pictures in each entertain- 


ment, enlarged to twenty feet square if room will 
allow— 
I. An Evening at the Centennial. 
2. From New York to the White Mountains. 
3. From Washington to the Pacific. 
4. London and the British Islands. 
3. Paris and the French Republic. 
6. Germany and Switzerland 
7. Rome, Italy and Italian Art. 
$8. From Cairo to the Sea of Galilee. 
9. Wonders of Nature and Beauties 


of Art. 

A brief description will be given of each view, and | 
some very choice and PLEASING NoveLtTies will be | 
interspersed in each entertainment. 

These charming exhibitions have been given with | 
UNIFORM success to large and delighted audiences in 
New York, Brooklyn and vicinity. 

The instruments used are of my own manufa¢ture, 
for exhibition at the Centenniat, where they re- 
ceived the Hionest Awarp. 

Terms as low as is consistent with the hig hest ex- 
cellence. 

This advertisement will not appear again this sea- 
son. Please preserve it, or send stamp for full par- 


ticulars. 


| Accrued interest 


INSURANCE, 





TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


‘Penn Mutual Life Ynsurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
Assets January 1, 1876 _......... anhaiieteal $5,230,583.28 


RECEIPTS. 


Premium receipts... _..$1,194,380.44 
Interest received... .. $15,143.16 





Deferred ag ee inne 
Increase in value of stocks, ete. 











DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses and endowments paid__$377,039.53 


Dividends to policy-holders- - 329,741.54 





Surrendered policies -........ 195,578.74 
Re-insurance, etc. . 20,985.53 
Commissions, Salaries, , ete. __ 210,316.34 
Taxes, advertising, ete_....._. 23,582.61 
157,244.29 
BRBOUD 6 ccc cccwswsncosdaendn $5,940,006.37 
ASSETS. 
United States five and six per cent 
bonds, Philadelphia, and city loans, 
seven per cent. mortgage, railroad 
bonds, Sank and other stocks. $1,969,744.48 
Mortgages, all first liens, propety 
valued at $6,000,000. - 2,313,662.53 
Premium notes secured by policies, 722.384.35 
Loans on collaterals, etc.. - 167,045.34 
| Agents’ balances secured by bonds, 29,551.26 


| Premiums on policies not reported, net 62,313.40 


43,207.35 


Deferred payments due in 1877, net, 
90,887.39 


Interest due and accrued on loans, 


| Cash on hand and in trust companies, 122,977.01 


Real Estate owned by the company, 404.880. 25 


Furniture at home offices and agencies, 13,353.01 
Total, - - . $5; ,940,006.37 


LIABILITIES. 
Death losses, etc.. not yet due, $101,796.00 
Re-insurance reserve, 44 
r cent. Actuary’s ta- 








le, ete., 4,635,232.14 
— $4,737,028.14 
—— for py. -holders 
yer cent. basis, $1,202, Hy 23 
Nun er of policies in force, 0,643 
Amount of risk, $31.055, 730, 00 


*The Penn has the largest ratio of surplus to 
liabilities of any Mutual Life Company in the 
country. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, H. 8S. STEPHENS, 
Vice President. 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 
Actuary. Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary. 


The following losses have been paid in Philadel- 
phia by the Penn Mutual during the past year. 



















 , 
Joba, Cases, DD... -....-..........-... OO 
OS } 7 7 a ES 
Patrick McCaffrey,____- ssishcsae encase el. a 
| Cosner Dioient,........._.............--- SD 
 § ga 
Harrison Grambo,_ ee & 5,000 
George J. Weaver,__.--------- ---- 5,000 
Daniel R. Murphy,----------- Annette, 
Ll: TTT mL 
| Joseph Furst,_.--..- sitet ismichinsiinnttileal ae 
George J. | ae ees 13,000 
John P. Simons,___..-- TE ae 
Philip Carlin,......._..__..- os _.... 3,000 
iii ni eresintintcntectginesenticeaniiiinte .----. 336 
Joseph M. Hendricks,.-..------------..------- 2,500 
Lewis al EET IE INTER IEA gy 
ETS EE OE Oe Sa 3,000 
ES EE ee ee 10,000 
Henry Edey, sciestlanigeieastmiamatatonh 2,000 
J. B. Sampic,- ----- 2000 
OSS SSS i a ay 5,694 
RS Ee 1,000 
ee er ee 4,904 
George G. Stambach,...- ....................-.. 5,000 
I i I no. cceeeentnngenincepinnicnigintens 2,000 
John Delp, ----- 1,000 
— B. Shaw,_-. 4,980 
eph T. Rowand, - 1,000 

cha es 8. oa ER . 10,000 

| O. Howard Wilson, NS RLS EP 
CL ent nena ee 10,000 
pact 1,000 








Thomas Hughes,___-- 


FOOT-POWER SCROLL-SAWS. 


Centennial 
Medal 


AWARDED 
TRUMP BROS. 
Wilmington, 
Del. 
Mauufacturers 
of the 
DEXTER SAW 














Instruments and views made to order. 


J. J. WILSON, 
763 Broadway, New York. 





F RE with sample of my Mustrated | 
4 Young Folks’ Paper, to any | 

one sending me ten genuine names of sand | 

irls from 6 to 15 yeere old, of different addre 

.L. THORPE, Publisher, 14 Bolivar St., Cleveland, 0. 





OR SALE.—Lot of second-hand semi-circular 
Sabbath-school Settees, with a Rk ge 
suitable for Lecture-room 


he sold ata A Tesi “sat 91 
Wall Street, N. ¥. or BCA aS 
Brovklyn, 5. D: 





A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, | 


(New Patent) 
FLEETWOOD 
(5000 sold.) 
$13.00 to $15.00, 
DEXTER 
Emery Grinder 
4 & Polisher, 
. $6.00. 

These Machines warranted in every respect. 


Send for Circular and Illustrated List of Designs of 
Brackets, Frames, and Fancy Articles. 


| 
{ 
} 








accu- 
; for every 8. 8. : 


rate; 
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